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The Goblin that 


works for America 


THE INOUISITIVE alchemists of the Middle Ages 
were looking for silver. Repeatedly, they smelted 
certain ores and got a silvery-looking metal. But it 
was only silvery-looking. It never turned out to be 
silver. So the alchemists thought that a malicious 
spirit was thwarting them, and they called the 
strange metal Kobold. meaning goblin. 

loday that same goblin. known in America as 
cobalt, has become one of this country’s great fight- 
ing elements. Cobalt is alloved with chromium and 
tungsten to make “Haynes Stellite” alloys which have 
the property of “red hardness.” Metal-cutting tools 
made of these alloys keep on cutting even when red 
hot! Cobalt improves red hardness and toughness 
in other kinds of metal-cutting tools. Thus, cobalt 
has contributed greatly to the tremendous output 
of planes, tanks, guns, and other war materials. 

Cobalt is also used to produce improved magnet 
steels. Permanent magnets of cobalt-tungsten steel 
are more powerful, and last longer. Permanent mag- 
nets are necessary in much electrical equipment. 

This country’s cobalt formerly came from Bel- 
vium, where it was refined from African ores found 
in the Belgian Congo. 

As war clouds loomed. and as accelerated Ameri- 
ean industry made rapid inroads on the stockpiles 
shipped out of Belgium during 1938 and 1939, ELec- 
rrO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, 
designed and built facilities in this country for the 
Belgians. ELECTROMET now operates these facilities 
so that HAYNES STELLITE CoMPANY, another Unit 
of UCC, and other American companies can have 
the cobalt they need for essential war work. Opera- 
tions began in 1941. Today, these facilities annually 
produce more cobalt than was ever imported in any 


vear previously. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


RED HOT...STILL CUTTING! 
Faster production of metal 
equipment of all kinds is 
made possible by high- 
speed metal-cutting tools 
containing cobalt. 


CALLING HEADQUARTERS! 
Telephones and other elec- 
trical equipment require 
permanent magnets. The 
better magnet alloys con- 
tain cobalt. 


SIGHTED SUB! Better radi 
transmitting tubes and i 
proved § electrical equi 
ment are assured by co! 


WEAR-FIGHTER! Planes !! 
farther with fewer repairs 
thanks to exhaust 
protected with “Haynes 
Stellite” cobalt-chromium 
tungsten alloys. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [85 New York. N.Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon ¢ ompany, Ine. 


Electro Metallurgical Company Bakelite Corporation 


Haynes Stellite Company The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 
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Production Lines are Battle Lines 


FIGHT WITH YOUR DOLLARS... 


as our men fight with their lives 


HE Second War Loan Drive, beginning April 12, offers a 
new Opportunity to convert your dollars into ships, planes, 
tanks and guns. $13-billion is the goal .. . highest in all history. 


~s Almost every family has purchased Bonds and Stamps. . . but 
who is buying to the limit of his ability? Now is the time... 
increase your regular War Bond purchases... buy the new 2% 
or 244% Treasury Bonds, or any of the other United States 
Government securities. 


A great nationwide organization, the War Finance Com- 
mittee, is conducting this Drive, combining the forces of Victory 
Fund Committees and War Savings Staff organizations. Be ready 
to respond to their call... if you miss them, get full details from 
your Bank. Buy Bonds and keep on buying. Buy as though the 
life of a son or brother depended on it. It does, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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AMERICA says it with steel? 


® Ships, guns, tanks, bombs, bayonets 
America is saying it with steel! 

Soaring above the highest level in 
history, steel production in the United 
States is nearly 90,000,000 tons per 
year... at least 65% more than the 
estimated total steel production of all 
Hitlerized Europe! 

This is the magnificent war job 
being done by the men who mine iron 
ore and coal, who man and operate 
the mighty steel mills, who have built 
up in this country the greatest iron 
and steel industry in the world. 

But steel is a very tough article. Its 
manufacture and processing call for 
the constant use of tremendous quanti- 
ties of power. 


Working with concerns in this great 
industry, Hartford Steam Boiler’s spe- 
cialized job is to help keep their power 
equipment of all kinds running safely 
. . . to help keep boilers, turbines, 
engines driving toward victory. 

This Company’s hundreds of field 
inspectors are working with the power 
equipment of all types of industries 
from coast to coast, seeking to detect 
flaws and weaknesses before trouble 
can occur. These engineers are backed 
in this big war job by the experience 
and technical knowledge Hartford 
Steam Boiler has ac- _ 

ges 


quired in seventy-seven ’ 
os 
NA C wT 


years of specializing i in 
engineering insurance. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines + Electrical Equipment 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSPECTION 
e Hartford, Connecticut 
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HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Reconversion Issue 


(wo hot postwar issues are already 
eginning to agitate Washington: (1) 
jisposal of government-owned — war 
slants, and (2) financing the reconver- 
sion of privately owned ones. ~ Both 
roblems will have to be solved. ‘he 
solutions adopted will shape the post- 
war economy. 

Reconversion financing is getting the 
play right now (page 108), and proposed 
methods cover a wide range of disputed 
territory. 

On your right is a view—getting some 
support from the War Department— 
that reconversion ought to be recog- 
nized as part of the cost of a govern- 
ment contract, just as conversion was. 
This implies the government's paving 
the cost of reconversion outright at the 
termination of war contracts. 

On your left is the subsidy plan of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
—the extreme New Deal view—that the 
government make grants to private in- 
dustry for reconversion but make them 
conditional on cooperation with a 
planned high-output economy. 

Right in front—in the middle ground 
on which some sort of action is most 
likely—is a proposal that war contractors 
be permitted to set aside part of their 
present profits to finance reconversion. 


1 
| 


Treasury Holdout 


Nearly every interested party, except 
the Treasury, now goes as far as the 
proposal to let war contractors earmark 
profits for reconversion costs. Even the 
National Resources Planning Board rec- 
ommended amendment of the tax law 
to permit tax-free accumulation of re- 
serves for this purpose. The Senate’s 
Truman committee of war-progress in- 
vestigators (page 14) has just suggested 
that Army and Navy contract renegotia- 
tors permit deduction of such reserves. 
(But svmpathetic renegotiators say Con- 
gress must first give them statutory au- 
thority and argue that the present tax 
law doesn’t fit this situation.) 

Treasury, the lone holdout, argues 
that war contractors can get along all 
tight under the present rules, that they 
can borrow reconversion money and 
deduct it from profit in subsequent tax 
returns—if they have that much subse- 
quent profit. © 


Sympathy in Congress 


Congress will probably act on the 
reconversion issue—but how? One an- 
swer: The Senate Finance Committee 
1s sympathetic to permitting tax-free 
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reserves for war plant reconversion. One 
question: What sort of conditions will 
be imposed on the privilege? 
Doubtless any Congressional provi- 
sion would have the reserves become 
taxable if not used for reconversion— 
but would the type and timing of re- 
conversion have to be satisfactory to 
the government? ; 


City Planning First 


While figuring that most of the New 
Deal’s postwar projects are still in the 
talk stage, don’t overlook the fact that 
one of them is already formally before 
Congress. 

It’s an urban rehabilitation scheme, 
set up in a bill introduced by Sen. Elbert 
D. ‘Thomas of Utah. 

Plan: to stimulate private urban hous- 
ing by having the federal government 
take the rap on cutting back inflated 
land values in blighted areas. 

The bill provides for federal loans to 
cities for purchase of land at going 
prices. ‘The land would then be leased 
to private users at attractive rentals. In- 
come from rentals would be the sole se- 
curity for the loans. 

If this proposal looks new to some 
people, Business Week readers may re- 
member that it’s based on a scheme that 
the Federal Reserve Board planners un- 
der Alvin Hansen have been formulating 
for several years (BW—Dec.27’41,p28). 


Incentive-Pay Start 


WPB’s incentive-pay plan—to grant 
percentage pay increases in war plants 
that show increased output per man- 
hour (BW —Apr.3'43,p5)—has had the 
go-ahead from the White House. But 
don’t expect it to be applied everywhere 
in one broadside. It will get going first 
in selected plants. Starters: aircraft 
plants and those producing aircraft 
components. 


Lid on Machines 


I'rom now on there’s no nonsense 
about restriction of new armament fab- 
ricating capacity: that’s the word that 
machine tool builders are bringing home 
from Washington. 

They themselves are being warned 
not only that new orders will be scarce 
henceforth, but also that many of the 
orders on their books are ripe for can- 
cellation. Already, Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB vice-chairman, has told the Navy 
it can have no more tools for its con- 
tractors until it proves need from a 
complete list of the tools it has, those 
on order, and those awaiting use. 


Tools to Arms 


WPB plans for the machine tool in- 
dustry for the duration provide for 
continuing major production of only a 
few special types of tools, diversion of 
other capacity to the production of 
some of the trickier armament items 
The tool plants aren’t adaptable to mass 
production without great changes, but 
for finicky items they're ideal. 

Manufacturers who have balked at 
taking armament contracts while they 
have substantial backlogs of tool orders 
on their books get the significant an 
swer that three months from now the 
government will have mighty few arma 
ment contracts to give out. 


Airmail Dilemma 


The airmail squeeze-out has started, 

Army’s Air Transport Priorities Office 
admits that mail is being dumped off 
scheduled trips to make room for war 
travelers and cargo. 

The War Dept. would like to d« 
vise a means by which “nonessential” 
mail, rather than just any sackful, would 
suffer dumping priority. But the Post 
Office and the airlines find that a knotty 
problem, think that planned dumping 
would encourage dumping, don’t want 
any airmail user formally discouraged 
from getting the airmail habit on which 
they count for postwar expansion. 

Alternative idea: Boost the use of 
thin paper to cut the airmail load. 


Behind Bankhead’s Failure 


Popular comment on the failure to 
pass the Bankhead bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto laid the farm bloc’s final 
defeat to fear that John L. Lewis would 
have used a victory as an argument for 
breaking the Little Steel dam against 
wage increases. But it missed two im 
portant points. 

One is that industry, for once, ex- 
erted its political influence against 
inflation. Several major employers, 
fearful that passage of the Bankhead bill 
would precipitate a general breakup of 
the wage structure, were circulating on 
Capitol Hill this week. It’s significant 
that the fight to uphold the veto was 
led by senators, such as Robert A. Taft 
and Josiah W. Bailey, who are sympa- 
thetic to business. 

The other point is that the farm 
bloc may have found a way around de- 
feat. Here’s how: 

Farm ceilings are now set at parity 
less benefit payments, which consist 
principally of the parity payments on 
crops that are below parity and the soul 
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| erat EVEN MORE AMAZING than its production 
of the Jeep is the way Willys-Overland, entering a 
new field, jumped from blueprints to the output of 
hundreds of thousands of 95-pound 155 mm. projec- 
tiles in the short space of months. 

The Willys achievement wasn’t easy. A billet (a 
hunk of steel 5%x 54x 15% inches) is heated to ap- 
proximately 2200° F. and+ put in a 500-ton press 
where a solid steel mandrel is pushed into it to make 
a “core”; then elongated on a ring-type draw press. 

Because of the intense heat, lubricants broke down 
.. + billets welded to mandrel, dies, press rings. 

A Shell Industrial Lubricant engineer was brought 
in. After a thorough study of the problem, he 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, forging projectiles for the Army’s 155 mm. gun—descendant of the 
deadly Kentucky Long Rifle—found that a Shell Industrial Lubricant increased output 15%, 
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concluded that a special lubricant was necessary. pip 

Shell scientists developed a new heat-resistant com- 
pound—“Shell Mandrel Lubricant.” It worked—the 
life of a mandrel was increased 600% ... and produc- 
tion of these high-explosive projectiles was stepped 
up 15 to 20%! 

As war production forges new records, proper 
lubrication becomes even more vital. Yesterday's 


solution is seldom good 
enough for today. 

Are you sure your plant 
has the benefit of ail that 
is new in lubrication as it 
develops? 
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-ryation payments. The Bankhead 
vould have required that ceilings be 
at parity, wiping out the parity pay- 
ments and giving the farmers the same 
money in price, instead of subsidy. lhe 
farm bloc figures that it could achieve 
the same thing by simply stopping the 
appropriation for parity payments, 
which would automatically bring ceil- 
ings nearly to parity. There’s even some 
thought of halting other benefit pay- 
ments; some farmers would sacrifice the 
soil conservation subsidy to get clear 
of “regimentation.” 
Since this move could become effec- 
tive at-though not until—the start of 
the new fiscal year on July 1, the only 
real victory of Economic Stabilization 
Director James F. Byrnes so far is one 


of delay. 


ons 


Corn Trouble 


The Administration is under no il- 
lusions that it has won a permanent 
victory over the farm bloc. Regardless 
of what happens in Congress, the 
“strike” of the corn growers, who are 
withholding their crop from the market, 
has the government on the ropes. 

Above-parity sales of government corn 
stocks are not big enough to break the 
strike. Although the Administration is 
considering bringing in Canadian grains, 
it is about reconciled to the view that it 
will have to boost the corn ceiling to 
parity. 

Sole consolation would be that this 
might remove some support from the 
Bankhead measure, make it possible to 
hold the line a little longer on wheat. 


Plea for More “Gas” 


Oil men are asking the Army and 
OPA to let up on the strict gasoline 
rationing in the East. 

They point out that the products 
pipeline (page 18) paralleling the Big 
Inch crude line from Texas is primar- 
ily to permit off-shore military liftings 
at North Atlantic ports. ‘They add that, 
even without its eastern extension, au- 
thorized by WPB this week, available 
transportation will supply the East some 
export surplus above a reasonably ra- 
tioned demand and above the consump- 
tion peak of the last heating season. 
Is the military value of the exports made 
possible by the present 14-gallon ration 
worth the effect on the civilian econ- 
omy, public transportation, and the 
industrial war effort? 


Pipeline West 


It can be revealed that the brand-new 
oil pipeline now under consideration by 
Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Adminis- 
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trator for War, will lead into the heart 
of the oil country, instead of out of it. 
Here’s the reason: 

Crude production in the midconti- 
nent area 1s barely enough to meet pres- 


ent consumption and 
decline throughout the w 
an increasing demand. But « 
Texas and New Mexico are \ 
without transportation t 


Grade Labeling in the 


The Office of Price Administration 
is caught between so many crossfires 
on the grade-labeling issue that Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown can’t 
kill grading until the situation cools. 

Latest to join the hullabaloo are 

the unions. They are plugging for 
grades partly because the United 
Auto Workers’ new consumer coun- 
sel, Donald Montgomery (BW —Feb. 
20°43,p98), savs it’s in their interest, 
and partly because one of OPA’s two 
major factions stirred them up. 
@ Henderson Still Rides—The fac- 
tion adding fuel to the fire is the old 
guard of adherents to Leon Hender- 
son, former administrator. It is 
headed by Deputy Price Administra- 
tor Dr. J. Kenneth Galbraith. This 
group has been looking for an oppor- 
tunity to clip the power of Brown’s 
new right-hand man, advertising 
agent Lou Maxon (BW —Mar.20°43, 
pl7). Hence, when Maxon more or 
less publicly announced his antipathy 
to mandatory labels on stockings, 
canned goods, meat, etc., the Gal- 
braith contingent demanded that 
Maxon be fired from meddling in 
affairs not under his jurisdiction. 
Thereupon, OPA’s Labor Policy 
Committee got behind Galbraith 
and urged the unions to throw some 
additional weight into the fray. 

It was a tough issue for Maxon to 
fight back on. For his advertising 


Galbraith—ready to go. 


Crossfires 


Maxon—still on the spot. 


agency handles the H. J. Heinz busi- 
ness, and Heinz—as a mammoth food 
processor—is popularly linked with 
the antilabeling forces. 

Brown quicted down the internal 

hubbub by vaguely building a fenc« 
between Galbraith’s and Maxon’s 
bailiwicks. This was about as much 
of a victory as the old guard could 
hope to win, and now that it has 
been achieved, Galbraith is preparing 
to quit his OPA job and get back 
into private life. 
@ Mandate Blocked—But, mean- 
while, outside forces favoring grade 
labeling have built up such power 
that Brown can’t even listen to Con 
gress. He had originally hoped to 
get a mandate from Capitol Hill to 
kill the labeling program and thus 
wash his hands of the affair. But 
when the mandate came this week— 
in the form of an antilabeling recom 
mendation from the House Agricul 
ture Committee—Brown couldn't act 
for fear of the unions. 

The best the food processors can 
hope for now is that the unions, in 
time, will tire of their vigilance, o1 
that Congress, as a whole, will com 
to the rescue. Meantime, Chairman 
Hampton P. Fulmer of the Hous: 
Agriculture Committee plans to in 
troduce a bill whose net effect might 
be to remove mandatory grades from 


the 1944 canned pack. 


In New York State 


let us help you get 
the war job done 
with 


LESS 
TRAVEL 


Have any of your salesmen in 
New York State experienced 
travel difficulty? War traffic is 
taxing transportation facilities to 
the limit. Here is a suggestion to 
help save time: 

In 39 leading New York cities 
and towns there are Marine Mid- 
land banks whose officers know 
local conditions intimately. This 
means a knowledge of transpor- 
tation today, as well as of indus- 
try, commerce and people. 

When travel is essential, per- 
haps these men can speed it for 
you. With their knowledge of loeal 
business, they may be able even 
to save trips for you entirely. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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markets. (Under prewar conditions, 
West ‘Texas and New Mexico crude 
would have moved south to tanker ports 
on the Gulf.) Now one major company 
proposes to build and finance a 400- 
mile line to West ‘Texas from the 
center of Oklahoma where there are 
refineries and pipelines leading cast. It 
would move at least 100,000 bbl. of 
crude a day. 

Ickes is much interested, but steel is 
the sticker again. PAW won't recom- 
mend allocation of the metal that would 
be needed until it makes a long-range 


| study of midcontinent supply and de- 
| mand possibilities over the next couple 


of vears. 


| Pool Dries Up 


Construction machinery manufactur- 
ers are quictly celebrating an uncxpected 
war bonus—the breaking up of the poo! 
of equipment that the Army Engi 
neers have had hanging over the postwa1 
market. 

The industry has always had to worry 
about the postwar sale of this collection 
of construction machinery acquired by 
the Engineers to insure themselves 
against any shortage. Now the pool— 
and the worry—are scheduled to disap 
pear as the Engincer’s construction pro 
gram falls off while troop demands for 
construction equipment outstrip man- 
ufacturing capacity. 

The Corps has decided to ship the 
best of its hoarded equipment overseas, 
disperse the rest for troop training here 
or use it for the maintenance of Army 
camps. 

For this year’s construction program, 
the Army will rely on what remains of 
contractor-owned equipment. Construc- 
tion firms caught without equipment 
won't get contracts. 


Liberties or Speed? 


A partial shift from emergency EC-2 
(Liberty) ships back to the fast, durable 
“C” designs of the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s prewar merchant marine program 
is out of the talk stage. The first con- 
version is contemplated at the Carolina 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Wilming- 
ton, and it will continue until Liberties 
are virtually eliminated. 

Major reason for the original shift 
to Liberty ships was the lack of steam 
turbines, diesel engines, and reduction 
gears—which were taken by the Navy. 
Now production of this propulsion 
equipment has been built up so that 


the Maritime Commission can have 
some of it. 
Some Navy and commission men 


have stuck throughout to the contention 
that it is smarter to build “C” ships 


whose speed helps them to d 
marines than simply to launch 
faster than they can be sunk. 

are not overlooking the fact t | 
land has been building posty 
ships all the time. 


War Salvage | 


Here’s how the Quartermast. ( 
is handling the mounting « 
bangedup war matériel that th« 
are bringing from the battle fr 

Salvaged equipment is separa 
“usable,” “usable after repai 
“plain scrap.” The scrap is soi 
piles of rubber, ferrous metal, a 
ferrous metal. Copper scrap is ¢ 
prized right now. 

Tip from the enemy: Romnx 
had German salvage squads spe: 
on battlefield recovery of part 
for reconditioning British and 
can tanks and other equipment 
could be turned against us. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Eric Johnston’s friends say that the 
vouthful president of the U.S. Cham. 
ber of Commerce has definitely made 
up his mind to oppose Homer IT’. Bone 
for the office of senator from Washing. 
ton in 1944—unless a bigger job dev 
ops. There’s strong talk about a vi 
presidency run for him. 

Bernard Baruch is telling intimates 
that Donald Nelson has, in effect, ab 
cated to Charles E. Wilson. Also that 
he is convinced that Nelson and W 
son eventually will come to a_ parting 
of the ways because of temperaments 
differences. 

Sen. Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, 
strong advocate of freight rate parity for 
the South, will put up a stiff fight to get 
a new lease on life for the ‘Transporta- 
tion Research Board which recently rec- 
ommended a uniform nation-wide class 
rate system. Without more funds, the 
board will expire June 30. 

Sen. Francis Maloney is getting ready 
to abandon his attempt to set up an 
Office of Civilian Supply independent 
of WPB (BW —Apr.3’43,p17). He will 
agree to Nelson’s plan, held in abeyance 
for the last two months, to set up a 
strong OCS under a WPB vice-chair 
man. Nelson has been having trouble 
finding a man for the job. 

Government contract commission 
agents are defined as “subcontractors” in 
a bill approved by the House Naval 
Affairs Committee in an attempt to curb 
excessive fees. As subcontractor, the 
agent would be subject to the contract 
renegotiation law. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (seechartbelow). ... ... 


RODUCTION as 

tee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ........ ccc cece cece eeeeeeeeeees 
poduclial I Ng ons as acc acamectecus becivewecures 
Encimeering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................04. 
Crode GM Giiiy eormmm, ERGO BEE.)... 2. ccc ccc cesses sccceees 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................... cee eeeeee 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and ae oe average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)................... 00.005. 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . . ee oi eg 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................c0eee 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)..................... ES eck 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)................ 0.0 c esc ee eee eeeeee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 20.6.6... cece cece eee 
Wheat (No. 2, ee 
IY SI Ng 5 os oe cae stccvecisccocccescsesesess 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............00.0.ecceeeeeeee 


I TN. n0 nance sean ccsvecceeniedscnescesccscnsine 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................0ccceecees 


“FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............000ceeeeeee 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 


U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......................0000000: 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


* Preliminary, week ended April 3rd. + Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


*202.7 +202.2 


99.6 99.5 
18,555 18,210 


$11,875 $11,731 
3,890 3,928 
3,918 3,896 
2,108 2,060 
79 78 

52 50 
$16,252 $16,065 
—3% -2% 
89 94 


249.2 248.8 
160.1 159.9 
210.1 208.8 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.39 $1.39 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
21.38¢ 21.3l¢ 
$1.310 $1.303 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


92.5 90.7 
3.95% 3.99% 
2.76% 2.76% 
2.32% 2.33% 
1.00% 1.00% 

8-1%  %-1% 


31,848 $32,128 
41,391 42,004 
5,695 5,754 
961 930 
28,706 29,289 
3,229 3,222 
1,520 1,630 
6,191 6,280 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


198.4 


99.1 
17,460 
$14,335 
3,947 
3,887 
2,113 


78 

52 
$16,154 
+26% 
103 


248.6 
159.3 
208.8 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.42 
3.74¢ 
21.12¢ 
$1.266 
22.50¢ 


1,790 
6,130 


6 Months 
Ago 


187.3 


98.6 
19,930 
$29,038 
3,683 
3,685 
1,898 


86 
64 
$13,708 
+5% 
174 


235.6 
155.3 
187.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
18.7l¢ 
$1.222 
22.50¢ 


72.1 
4.25% 
2.80% 
2.35% 
1.00% 

$-1% 


27,424 
35,954 
6,270 
907 
22,054 
3,539 
1,690 
3,774 


Yeor 
Ago 
178.3 


98.6 
22,320 
$33,512 
3,349 
3,418 
1,885 


86 
49 
$11,593 
+ 25% 
243 


233.0 
154.9 
185.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.18 
3.74¢ 
20.38¢ 
$1.319 


22.50¢ 


64.6 
4.25% 
2.83% 
2.33% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,197 
30,494 
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HE OUTLOOK 


arder Going Ahead 


Index is up as production program pushes toward its 


Thoals, but the machine is laboring. War demand for materials and 
Jain on manpower hold down hopes for civilian relief. 


Business Week’s Index this week rose 
» anew high of 202.7. Other industrial 
news confirmed this sign of continuing 
progress in the war production program. 
the Maritime Commission boasted the 
ttainment in March of the five-a-day 
merchant shipbuilding rate expected for 
fay. War Production Board Chairman 

onald M. Nelson reaffirmed the figure 
pf 100,000 aircraft as the bogey for 
943. And WPB announced that ma- 
hine tool shipments declined 2% in 
ebruary, and backlogs 8%, indicating 
clease of more resources from construc- 
ion to the manufacture of direct imple- 
vents of war (Washington Bulletin). 


ightening Strains 

All this, nonetheless, pointed up the 
ightening strains on the industrial ma- 
hine and the difficulties of achieving 
augmented 1943 arms goals. 

Take construction. Building work on 
ew plants began to decline as far back 
as last September, and deliveries of new 
quipment in January. By itself, this de- 
line eased the demand for materials 
and for critical components—needed 
both for new plants and for planes and 
ships. Yet, other requirements have been 
so huge that iounlliaient materials and 
omponents have been allocated to com- 
plete the aluminum and steel expansion 
programs on schedule. Indeed, some 
teel men wonder if all of the 97,000,- 
00-ton capacity projected for August 
vill be operating even at the year-end. 


oals Will Come Hard 


The lag in aluminum capacity, to- 
ether with that in extrusion and forg- 
ing facilities, makes questionable the at- 
ainment of the 100,000 plane goal this 
vear. Indeed, Lt. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen last week referred to comple- 
ion of a 90,000-plane program. 
Expectations of an easing in steel sup- 
lies, held by some, are belied not only 
y delay in building new mills, but also 
v swelling programs for cargo ships, es- 
ort vessels, and naval warcraft. Com- 
ined shipbuilding consumption of steel 
vill rise from an annual rate of perhaps 
20,000,000 ingot tons in the first half of 
1943 to around 27,000,000 tons in the 
cond half, taking—along with lend-lease 
and such war materials as shells, tanks, 
and guns—about 75% of all steel output. 
Allocations for farm machinery, for 
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essential civilian durable goods, or for 
such industrial items as transportation or 
communication equipment will hardly 
be increased for lack of direct war de- 
mands. These remain voracious. But, di- 
rect war demands may, at times, be tem- 
porarily out of balance (BW—Apr.3’43, 
p13), and there is growing recognition 
that war goods encompass more than 
arms—that certain agricultural, civilian, 
and industrial needs must be served if 
the war effort is to be sustained. Any 
diversion of resources from armament 
will be based upon such considerations. 


Test of Control 


As an aid to consumer enforcement, 
the Office of Price Administration this 
week announced dollar-and-cents retail 
ceilings on beef, veal, and lamb, similar 
to those recently imposed on pork. How 
effectively this will work for fair distri- 
bution at ceiling prices remains to be 


seen. And the test will be significant for 
all attempts to make the distribution 
system work for war without either siz 
able policing machinery or sufficient 
control of excess purchasing powe! 
Certainly, it was only a matter of days 
before inventive American housewives 
and retailers learned how to circumvent 
point rations, and the logic of present 
consumer demand-supply relationships 
bodes equally ill for the new device. 


Drain on Manpower 


Meanwhile, manpower shortage con- 
tinues to constrict sectors of the econ 
omy that formerly served as outlets for 
civilian spending. A measure of the 
pinch is the Bureau of Census’ monthly 
report that in March the total civilian 
labor force was down to 52.0 million 
persons, 2.5 million less than in March, 
1942. Drain on unemployed reserves 
maintained total employment at 51.0 
million. However, unemployment is 
now down to one million persons, and 
that is just about an irreducible mini 
mum. 

Now, the total number of people at 
work will contract. How great will be 
the reduction will depend upon how 
many women can be recruited to offset 
the induction into the armed forces of 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
CONTRAST IN RETAIL SALES 
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The February peak in nondurable 
goods sales highlights war shifts in 
distribution. Of course, due to stop- 
page of auto, appliance, and other out- 
put, consumers cannot expand pur- 
chases of durable goods, as they would 
normally, and as they did in 1939- 
1941. So, they spend war-swollen in- 
comes on nondurables. But supplies of 


apparel, food, drugs, and similiar goods 
also are shrinking, and present sales 
levels reflect an accelerating drain on 
irreplaceable inventories. What's wor- 
rving inflation-controllers is that, when 
stockpiles vanish, consumers increas- 
ingly will bid for goods in the black 
markets which already are plaguing 
meat distribution. 
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another 3,500,000 men by the end of 
the year. Actually, total employment 
has declined by more than the custo- 
mary seasonal amount since the peak of 
last summer’s agricultural work. 

That the next crucial man- 
power question—whether a sufficient vol- 
unteer land army can be raised to work 
the nation’s farms this summer. 


More Work-Hours 


In over-all terms, manpower for war 
production has not yet become an acute 
problem, with the exception of isolated 
instances like Willow Run. However, 
before the year is out, a further exten- 
ion of working hours will be needed, 
even in most of the war lines, which to- 
day average better than a 48-hour sched- 
uled work-week. 

In any case, manpower difficulties 
have hindered arms output already, if in- 
directly. For one thing, much of the 
production of critical components is on 
a job-lot basis in small plants, and their 
loss of skilled workers or key managers 
to the armed forces has cut down out- 
put. In turn, bottlenecks in components 


have slowed larger programs where labor 


+ 


forces are adequate. 
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Agencies Retreat 


“Trumanized” in probe, 
procurement bodies head off 
consolidation by unifying their 
policies on renegotiation. 


(he Truman committee’s report on 
1enegotiation of war contracts (BW — 
Apr.3'43,p5) is being interpreted by the 
procurement agencics as an omen that 
this ticklish topic is losing some of its 
sensitivity. ‘True, the Truman group 
slapped Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission on the wrist for having a 
myopic “accountant’s viewpoint’ of 
their jobs, and for being unduly fussy. 
But by and large the report stoutly de- 
fended the principle of renegotiation, 
only offered “constructive criticism.” 

@ Amendments Foreseen — What this 
criticism will undoubtedly lead to is 
another change in the law, plus a few 
revisions of procedure for which statu- 
tory authority isn’t necessary. Eight 
major recommendations were made by 
the ‘Truman committee: 


— Now and Prewar 


WHO GETS THE NATIONAL INCOME 
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Characteristically for a time of rising 
income, interest and net rents held 
stable in 1939-40, while net income 
of corporations (particularly) and also 
of unincorporated business climbed 
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steeply. But — uncharacteristically — 
1941-42 showed a relative flattening 
of profits. In 1939-42, wages and farm 
income (notably) first advanced less, 
then more than total income. 


1) Unification of the four 
ment boards. 

(2) Unification of price-ad 
cies, 

3) Boosting of the present 
emption to $500,000. 

(4) Exemption of contract 
pre-Pearl Harbor times. 

(5) Identical cost allowanc< 
income tax laws and renegotiat 

6) Easing of the terms un 
funds are collected. 

Wider use of “forward 

“target’” contracts, written f{ 
short terms on the basis of cost 
which are not subject to reneg: 

8) Provision for postwar 
SecTVes. 
e Uniform Procedure Adopted—\\ 
the four procurement agen 
that these suggestions are gor 
inherently opposed to one 
unification of the boards. ‘| 
reason for their antagonism i 
Navy simply likes to be the \ 
the Army wants to remain the .\ 

lo head off a forced con 
the four price-adjustment b: 
finally agreed on a uniform 
tion procedure. It was publis! 
days after the Truman report 
(BW—Apr.3'42,p5). It guarant 
contractor that no matter whi 
renegotiates his business, the 1 
be practically identical. Heretofore, 
uniformity was often lacking, alt! 
variations in procedure lately hav¢ 
sisted mainly of annoying discre 
in details. 
e Stimulation of Quantity—In cs 
the new joint policy says that sti 
tion of quantity production is the p: 
mary consideration in determining ¢ 
cess profits. Other consideration 
(1) “Reasonable” profits will not be t 
to a formula but will depend on 
vidual performance; (2) profits wi 
determined on war business as a w] 
not on separate contracts; (3) as vo 
increases profit margins should d« 
particularly when war business 
normally large in relation to capit 
(4) when war products are substanti 
similar to prewar products, prewar profit § 
may be used as a guide in determining 
allowable margins; (5) the “reasonal 
ness” of profits will be determin 
fore provision for taxes; and (6) hig! 
profits will not automatically be allowed 
because a contractor is in need of wor 
ing capital. 

It is noteworthy that the unified 
statement fails to mention postu 
version reserves which Truman 
strongly recommended. Failure to del 
into this subject hinges on the price 
adjustment boards’ belief that unde 
the present law they have no 
authority to allow reserve-money. N° 
does the unified statement mention “for 
ward-pricing” contracts or identical cov! 
allowances for both income tax and « 
negotiation purposes. These omission. 
however, indicate no disagreement wit! 
Truman. Rather, the price-adjustment 
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feel that these subjects already 
; handled closely in line with 
he nittee’s recommendations. 

Doughton’s Remedial Bill — Mean- 
ie some of Truman’s other sugges- 


Te 


<a -e being tackled in a bill intro- 
Huced last week by Rep. Robert L. 
Mouchton. This proposed amendment 
renegotiation law (H. R. 2324) 


ould raise exemptions from $100,000 


B, $500,000. It would also exempt con- 


racts for which payment was made prior 
o Apr. 28, 1942, and it would require 
ontractors to file cost statements an- 
ually with the procurement agencies; 
¢ within one year from filing, no notice 
nf intent to renegotiate were given, the 
ontractor would become exempt. 
Having finished a general survey of 
he renegotiation field, the ‘Truman 
ommittee does not plan to stop there. 
Its intention now is to review in de- 
tail the merits of the settlements made 
y the price adjustment boards. Re- 


sults of renegotiation to date, the com- 


mittee found, show many variations. 

¢ Deficits to Profiti—The War Dept.. 
for instance, cleared 33 contractors 
whose ratio of profits to readjusted sales 
on war business ranged from a deficit to 
Among 70 contracts 
which were renegotiated, the allowable 
profit varied from 0.4% to 22.1%. The 
Navy cleared five contractors whose 
profits ranged from a minimum of 7% 
toa maximum of 11.9%. It renegotiated 
40, allowing profits from 5.6% to 
17.8%. 

The Maritime Commission cleared 21] 
contractors, one of whom had a deficit, 
two of whom broke even, while the rest 
had profits up to 30.9%. Nineteen 
others were renegotiated, got allowances 
from 8.8% to 23.2%. The Treasury 
has not renegotiated any. 


FEWER POINTS, BUT... 


Mr. Butcher: You may reduce 
the number of ration points re- 
quired for a pound of meat or fats 
and oils threatened with spoilage, 
—but, if you do, don’t forget you 
have to cut the money price too. 

That, in effect, was OPA’s reply 
this week to competitive point- 
price cutting. 

The thing to remember is that 
the retailer sacrificing points will 
be reimbursed by OPA only to 
the tune of 2% on lost coupons 
when he goes to the wholesaler to 
restock, Any retailer who cuts 
points too far, in other words, is 
just gypping his own inventory. 
he smart boys, however, prob- 
ably are working on the theory 
that their allowable inventory—a 
three-week supply—is so big that 
4 piece of it can be sold without 
baring shelves. 
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DAVIS’ DILEMMA 


Food probleiis are keeping the Davis 
family hopping. In Washington, Food 
Administrator Chester C. Davis has 


his hands full with the nation’s food 
production and distribution tangle. 
And in Los Angeles, his brother, L. I 
Davis (above), has his troubles with 
point rationing in his butcher shop. 


Meat: Do Civilians Come Last? 


Newly formed livestock council argues that the order 
should be (1) military, (2) civilian, and (3) lend-lease. Present 
period of relative plenty viewed as fool's paradise. 


A full stomach lulls misgivings. A 

butcher shop filled to overflowing with 
juicy cuts isa mighty reassurance. Right 
now so much meat is available for civil- 
ian consumption that in some too gen- 
crously favored cities including Wash- 
ington, meat men are worrying lest 
outstanding ration coupons prove in- 
adequate to use up the available ton- 
nage before it spoils. 
@ Danger in Situation—In consequence 
of the sudden and unaccustomed abun- 
dance, America’s householders credit 
red-coupon rationing with solving all 
the problems of meat supply. The men 
of the ranges, farms, and packinghouses 
know that the problems aren't all solved 
and are worried sick. They say correc- 
tive action by the government is prob- 
ably o.. the way but must come quickly 
to avoid a major crisis. Stature of the 
emergency is indicated by stockmen’s 
cozy behavior. 

Stock growers, feeders, and marketers 
fondly picture themselves as lambs at 
the mercy of the leonine meat packers, 
ever since the last war have resolutely 
refused to lie down with their natural 
enemies. But, for two days last week 
at Chicago, meatmen and stockmen 
bundled snugly .n a closed meeting pre- 


sided over by packer ‘Thomas E., Wilson, 
himself a shorthorn breeder of renown. 
merging, they announced formation 
of the Livestock and Meat Council. 
@ All Is Not as It Seems—Beef, pork, 
lamb, and veal for civilians are plentiful 
right now only because Army, Navy 
and lend-lease buyers were called off 
for two weeks to let meat for John QO. 
Public accumulate in retail and whol 
sale coolers, and because OPA slaughter 
quotas were temporarily relaxed. John 
QO. is now living in a fool’s paradise 
Even though production of meat is 
the largest in U.S. history, a few days 
of rampageous federal buying on the 
scale that has prevailed for two years 
would again dam off all but a trickle 
of meat for feeding civilians. There 
after, for as long as the government 
buyers continued their purchases in the 
same rampant fashion, the butcher shops 
would be right back where they were 
two weeks ago. 
@ The Price Problem—Morcover, every- 
body in the trade claims to be squeezed 
By this week, packers were on a buying 
strike against $16 hogs. Corner stores 
groaned at zone price ceilings, newly 
imposed on all cuts of beef, lamb, and 
mutton at retail (pork had already been 
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FREIGHT OF THE FUTURE 


Sample of what aviation offers for the 
postwar era is demonstrated by a giant 
Douglas C-34 transport, which, while 
en route to a combat zone, brought a 


real cargo of parts from California to 
the Chicago Douglas plant. Designed 
to carry 50 fully equipped soldiers, the 
plane has the volume capacity of a 
standard rail boxcar, weighs 52,000 
lb. loaded, and can cruise 2,540 miles. 


and at the 


price-fixed), 
grade-labeling regulations. 

l'o forestall further rises, €ase present 
difficulties, and assure full production of 
meat needed for the war effort is the 


compulsory 


Meat Council's self-im- 
posed chore. In the organization meet- 
ing, the founders drafted a clear-cut 
program. ‘Their principal plank calls for 
reversing governmental buying §philos- 
ophy, which has apparently been to take 
every pound of meat that could be han- 
dled or stored for military or lend- 
lease uses. j 

@ Cause of Black Markets—The result- 
ant shortages have made enemies for 
the meat and livestock industries. ‘They 
created black markets, which the Dept. 
of Agriculture says handled 20% of all 
prerationing meat. 

Everybody agrees that needs of the 

Army and Navy must come ahead of 
anything else. But, once these needs 
have been provided for and civilian con- 
sumer rationing coupon values set ac- 
cordingly, a ration book constitutes a 
government engagement that enough 
meat will be available to honor all cou- 
pons as they are presented. 
@ Lend-Lease Placed Third—The Live- 
stock and Meat Council program starts 
from the twin premises that slaughter 
must be licensed to keep meat in con- 
trollable channels and that it is govern- 
ment’s duty to have enough meat for 
all consumer coupons. It recommends 
a central authority to manage the meat 
program and hold government buying 
realistically in step. 

This would mean that lend-lease 
buvers could no longer demand a fixed 


Livestock and 
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minimum percentage of each week's 
kill and hysterically boost these quotas 
whenever more animals came to market. 
Instead, they would take third place in 
line, being limited to the available sup- 
ply; they would buy more meat when 
supplies are liberal, less when meat is 
scarce. 

@ The Main Points—Meat and livestock 
men claim their program, effectively 
enforced, would permit free play of 
economic forces, supported by regula- 
tions at only two points: ” control of 
slaughter by permit, and (2) consumer 
rationing. (Both of these dace effec- 
tive last week.) Sole additional req- 
uisite is common-sense coordination of 
federal purchasing. 

Such a program, actually in opera- 
tion, should abolish need for quotas, 
restrictions, and all devices responsible 
for the critical state of meat supply, the 
industry asserts. The L. and M.C. pro- 
gram is essentially what the American 
Meat Institute has been plugging, with 
live hog ceilings omitted. 

@ Washington Pays Heed—As soon as 
they had _ their platform, founders of 


the L. and M.C. headed for W ashing- 
ton. There, at midweek, they were be- 


ing respectfully listened to, although 
most of the bigwigs had heard these 
proposals previously. But the new aus- 
pices are more authoritative. 

The combined packer-stockman group 
seemed to stand an excellent chance of 
influencing the Administration to its 
way of thinking and to quick action 
because it includes just about all the 
stockmen there are. Its roster carries 
97 major associations representing ranch 


and farm interests. Despite th: 
pose as defenseless lambs, the 
stockmen strike terror in dozc 
ressmen from the cattle, s} 
ioe states. 
@ Statistics Disguised—Tonn 
percentages of meat that hay 
ing into civilian channels h 
scrupulously concealed by \ 
All official releases are issuc: 
form that it is impossible to 
either to the Army-Navy buy 
secret) or to the domestic sup 


Figures appear in one fo: 
while, then are published on a 
basis, apparently to throw 


sleuths off the trail. One fact 
serted in the trade is that in so 

at least 50% of total U.S. meat 
tion has gone to the governm 

@ Lend-Lease Share Soars—On 
able straightforward official stat 

for lend-lease purchases. Lend-| 
centrates on pork. During ten 

of 1941, its take of pork and lar 
100,000,000 Ib. in onlv threc 
and averaged only 11% ‘of total 
tion under federal inspection. But 
the next 14 months, the lend-| 
soared: 


Pork and Lard 


aan 
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past? 


Millions l 


1942 of Pounds =P; 
January 175 
February 90) 
March 25 73 
\pril 327 $4 
May 234 3 
June 269 3 
July 259 3 
August 12] ] 
September 79 1] 
October 109 15 
November 173 ] 
December » Bie 23.2 
1943 
January 214 20). 
February 167 20.1 


795 


March (2 weeks). 2 


e Not All the Meat Is Eaten—Industr 
statisticians point out that military bu- 
ing of beef has been about as hard oa 
civilians as has lend-lease’s yen for por 
Everyone recognizes that by no meat 
all meat shipped is eventually eaten by 
our troops or Allies. 

What rubs the trade the wrong wai 
is the moral certainty, completel; 
provable, that both military and | 
lease have overstuffed inventories. To 
back up these suspicions, livestock a | 
meatmen point to the apparent lack 
discomfort imposed on government stip- 
plies by the two-week suspension of { 
eral meat buying; likewise, to the r 
release for civilian use of 2,000,000 « 
of 1941-pack government-owned canned 
fruits and vegetables with 12,00‘ 
more cases probably to be released s« 
They ‘say that federal buyers have 
hitherto been snatching canned meats 
just as avidly as they have snatched \cge- 
tables. 
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Aids Small Plants 


SWPC tunes up drive on 
retail outlets to patronize small 
manufacturers; agency now 
divorced from WPB. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. is 

about to launch a grand-scale promotion 
for wider acceptance of the products of 
the small manufacturer by established 
channels of retail trade. ‘This emphasis 
on civilian -goods as a lifebelt for the 
small business man is a departure for 
the recently transfused SWPC, which 
heretofore has concentrated, without 
conspicuous success, on developing war 
contracts for him. . 
e Manhattan Tryout—New York City 
will be the proving ground for the new 
campaign, and if it works there it will 
be carried to other mass-merchandising 
centers. Behind a blare of newspaper 
and radio advertising, SWPC hopes to 
induce department stores and_ other 
large buyers to patronize small manufac- 
turers wherever possible. Armed with 
rather complete lists of small plants, 
SWPC agents will follow up the ady er 
tising splash with personal calls on indi- 
vidual buyers and appearances before 
trade conferences. 

This shouldn’t be construed as de 
emphasis on munitions contracts and 
subcontracts for the small firm. Rather, 
it is a practical attempt to find new 
markets for the company that cannot 
build tanks or guns. It is characteristic 
of the new attitude in SWPC, now that 
the corporation is almost entirely di- 
vorced from the War Production Board. 
e For Congressional Critics—The new 
autonomous position of SWPC is de- 
signed to meet the criticism of congress- 
men who feel that WPB is intrinsically 
unsympathetic to small business and has 
hamstrung the agency set up by Con- 
giess to help the little business man. 

Under the reorganized setup, SWPC’s 

only connection with WPB is that Col. 
Robert Johnson, new small plants boss, 
bears the title of WPB vice-chairman 
and reports to Donald Nelson. Previ- 
ously, the corporation merely supervised 
the granting of loans, while all other 
activities were handled by the Smaller 
War Plants Division of WPB. 
@ Johnson’s Creed—The switch reflects 
Johnson’s determination to play along 
with Congress 100%. He’s not troubled 
by inhibitions as to what’s the best way 
to run a war program. Simply, he con- 
siders that he has been directed to get 
business for small plants. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Biggest change resulting from John- 
son’s more whole-hearted attitude is 
that he has used and expects to con- 
tinue using the corporation’s statutory 
power to take prime contracts from the 
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procurement agencies. Lou Holland, 
Johnson’s predecessor, regarded this 
power as a sort of club in the closet, to 
be used only if the procurement agen- 
cies proved recalcitrant. Like most such 
disciplinary powers of WPB, it was 
never used. 

e Tool, Not Weapon—Johnson consid- 
ers SWPC’s power to take a contract 
for munitions, carrying out the contract 
by placing subcontracts with small firms, 
as a tool rather than a weapon, 

The well-publicized placement of 
$10,000,000 of subcontracts for furni- 
ture with Grand Rapids firms was an 
example of this approach. ‘This was not 
a disciplinary measure. The National 
Housing Agency, which wants the furni- 
ture, was perfectly agreeable to hav- 
ing SWPC handle the job. Nor is the 
corporation’s prime contractor status a 
mere formality. It is setting up perma- 
nent offices in Grand Rapids, will in- 
spect the goods, is handling the entire 
contract except for the actual manu- 
facturing. 

e Subcontracts for Dover—This same 
approach to the problem of a distressed 
community is being adopted by the 


BABY WAR PLANT 


One of the smallest but not the least 
cnterprising of many subcontractors 
serving Sperry Gyroscope Co. is Pre- 
cision Motor Co., Inc., owned by 
27-year-old Gerald Smith (right). Gerry 
—as he is known to all 50 of his em- 
ployees—did his first Sperry work 
about two years ago, turning a pre- 
cision part on a bench lathe in the 
attic of his Brooklyn home. With 
company help, he started his firm in a 
storeroom (below), began producing 
a wide variety of screw-machine and 
turret-lathe parts. The little subcon- 
tractor began with five machines, but 
expanded rapidly as orders poured in. 


corporation in dealing with Dover, D 
SWPC is now negotiating a contract 
with the Maritime Commission, which 
it will subcontract with Dover firms 

To facilitate further operations along 
this line, the Quartermaster Corps gave 
SWPC first crack at contracts for $200 
000,000 of such items as pistol belts, 
pack carriers, shoes, blankets, hand 
trucks, buckets, and 11,000,000 yd. of 
fabric. As it turned out, however, most 
of the business was in contracts for tex 
tiles and blankets that small plants 
couldn’t handle. SWPC was, in fact, 
interested in only about $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 of the total. 
e@ Conversion Shunned—This illustrates 
Johnson’s belief that the way to deal 
with small business is to give it civilian 
or civilian-type work, not to attempt 
elaborate conversions to munitions. But 
Johnson is not neglecting the munitions 
field. Here he believes that 
tracting offers more hope than the 
cruinbs of prime contracts remaining to 
be let. At Johnson’s instruction, the 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commi 
are circulating among the 252 
pnme contractors questionnaire 


subcon 
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HOLE IN THE ROCKIES 


Continued despite the war, work on 
Colorado’s pilot bore tunnel through 
the Continental Divide on transcon- 
tinental highway 6, west of Denver, 
has just been completed at a cost of 


Berthoud Pass 
sj Elevation 1314 Ft. ) 


$280,000. Begun in November, 1941, 
the 7x7-ft. bore. provides more than a 
mile of winter-proof highway under 
Loveland Pass, cutting off four miles 
of tortuous roads which are snow- 
covered eight months out of the year. 
When war ends, the bore will be en- 


larged (32 ft. wide, 20 ft. high) to take 
two 11-ft. roadways and walks on 
either side. The estimated cost of 
$1,500,000 will be partially offset by 
savings in the maintenance expense of 
keeping the present road open during 
the hard winters. 


signed to show what percentage of their 
work is subcontracted and a list of their 
subcontractors by size. 

Where he feels the volume of sub- 

contracting 1s unsatisfactory (on the 
basis of his theory of equitable distribu- 
tion of work within an industry), he'll 
put the heat on the prime contractor for 
more. If the firm isn’t responsive, John- 
son can order the procurement agency 
to place the next renewal contract with 
SWPC. 
@ Power is There—Johnson undoubtedly 
has the legal power to do this and prob- 
ably intends to if necessary. The serv- 
ices are willing enough to go along with 
him on blankets and pistol belts, but 
they'll raise a howl if he starts monkey- 
ing with their big munitions jobs. 

The small business experts in Con- 

are inclined to think Johnson 
means well, but they're maintaining a 
somewhat skeptical attitude until he 
produces definite results. 
@ Army Sees the Light—Congressmen 
and SWPC people are agreed that the 
War Dept. has scen the light on small 
business. Contracts placed in February 
with firms employing fewer than 100 in- 
creased nearly 11% over January, and 
there was a 20% increase in contracts 
placed with firms of fewer than 500 em- 
plovees. In one week last month, $60,- 
000,000 in contracts were placed with 
firms employing fewer than 500. 
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Oil Cartelized 


Two new orders compel 
pooling in Midwest; aim is to 
get better distribution of both 
crude and refined products. 


Cartelization of the oil industry in 

the Middle West to make it operate as 
one big company is virtually achieved 
by two orders issued last week by the 
Petroleum Administration for War. 
@ What Orders Provide—Under one or- 
der, producers have to share their crude 
with refineries that are short, while, 
under the companion order, all refiners 
and marketers must pool their transpor- 
tation and storage equipment and ex- 
change oil in filling orders in order to 
climinate crosshauling and to improve 
the efficiency of all means of transporta- 
tion. 

The orders apply to Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War’s District 2, which 
comprises the 15 midcontinent and 
midwestern states including Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Tennessee and all states 
north of them to the Canadian border. 
A similar pooling of transportation fa- 
cilities has been in effect, under PAW 
order, for several months in its District 
1, the 17 Atlantic Coast states, and has 


worked fairly well to increase tank car 
deliveries. 

e Growing Oil Shortage—A_ growing 
shortage of crude oil in the midcon- 
tinent area is the primary reason for 
this “rationalization” of the industry. 
Refiners in District 2 are having difh- 
culty meeting demands, except for mo- 
tor gasoline, because so much oil is be- 
ing diverted to the East Coast, and tank 
cars are not available to bring crude in 
from the South and West. 

The District 2 crude oil pool has 
actually been in operation for several 
weeks. Every purchaser of as much as 
2,000 bbl. of crude per day (and this 
excludes only small operators) is_re- 
quired to set aside roughly 4% of his 
crude to make a pool of 40,500 bbl. 
daily. Industry committees, under PAW 
direction, make allocations from. this 
pool to refineries without sufficient 
crude from their own production or 
purchasing contracts to meet output 
schedules. These are chiefly those mak- 
ing war products such as aviation gaso- 
line or those serving areas which are 
having war booms which would other 
wise have to be served by oil brought 
in to them from other localities. (This 
helps many small independent refin- 
eries.) 

e Distribution Rules— The rearrange- 
ment of all oil supply and distribution 
facilities is even more far-reaching. Dis- 
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+ 2 is divided into 26 zones for 
oline, kerosene, and heating oils, and 
+9 ten districts for residual fuel oil. 
Shipment of gasoline, kerosene and heat- 
oil between zones by tank car is 
»:ohibited without special permission. 
Buvers will place orders with their usual 
suppliers, but suppliers are obliged to 
buy, sell, or trade products to fill orders 
with a minimum of transportation. 
lerms of these transactions are subject 
to negotiation by the parties, within 
OPA price ceilings, but PAW will ref- 
eree any disputes. 

A pool manager is being appointed 

with a statistical and dispatching staff 
in Chicago to keep a constant check on 
supply and demand in each zone and 
to arrange for or prevent shipments as 
required, subject to the direction of in- 
dustry committees and PAW officials. 
This manager has authority to arrange 
for purchases, sales, loans, and exchanges 
of petroleum products and for the com- 
mon use of transportation, storage, and 
distributing facilities. 
e Specific Objectives—He is directed (1) 
to conduct these operations in such a 
way as to eliminate or shorten oil move- 
ment by any means of transportation; 
(2) to prevent wasteful use of transpor- 
tation facilities; (3) to eliminate move- 
ment of products from the East Coast 
area into District 2; (4) to eliminate 
southerly and westerly movements and 
substitute northerly and easterly move- 
ments; (5) to substitute pipeline move- 
ments for other forms of transportation 
such as lake tankers, barges, tank cars 
or trucks; (6) to eliminate crosshauling 
and backhauling; and (7) to supply dis- 
tributors from refineries or pipeline ter- 
minals within their respective zones. 

As in the case of the East Coast plan 
for common use of facilities, this order 
does not eliminate brand names or 
squeeze out any distributors, but, in 
order to facilitate exchanges, all brands 
of gasoline will be reduced to two or 
three standard specifications. This is 
expected to make more tank cars avail- 
able for serving the East Coast and 
to provide better distribution within 
the Middle West, which is handicapped 
by its limited facilities for transpor- 
tation. 
¢ Products Line to Help—Simultane- 
ously WPB approved construction of 
the 20-inch products pipeline, in addi- 
tion to the crude oil line, all the way to 
the New York area instead of stopping 
at Seymour, Indiana. This santched the 
attempt of midcontinent refiners to have 
the eastern half of this line built first 
in order to drain off some of the excess 
motor gasoline from Oklahoma and IIli- 
nois. ‘They had gambled that only one 
leg would be authorized and on that 
basis argued that it should be the east- 
ern leg. 

Petroleum Administrator Harold Ickes 
was determined to build the Texas- 
Indiana link first because (1) Gulf Coast 
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refineries have such large stocks of gaso- 
line and heating oils they threatened to 
impede production of war products, and 
(2) he foresees an actual shortage of re- 
fined products in the Midwest by next 
winter because of declining crude out- 
put in the midcontinent. 

e Complete by January—The products 
pipeline will be ia operation to Indiana 
by September, thus greatly increasing 
tank car deliveries to the East Coast, 
and probably will be completed by Jan- 
uary, so prospects for better oil supplies 
in the East next winter look brighter 
except for the unknown factor of off- 
shore military demands (BW—Mar.27 
’43,p14). 

This prospect was also increased by 
two other developments last week—com- 
pletion of the enlargement of the planta- 
tion pipeline from Texas and Louisiana 
to North Carolina and its extension to 
Richmond, Va., where it will soon be 
delivering 30,000 bbl. of gasoline daily 
for tank car and truck distribution, and 
(2) announcement by Office of Defense 
‘Transportation of plans for construction 
of $1,000,000 worth of new unloading 
facilities in the East to speed up tank 
car turnaround. This will make pos- 
sible fulfillment of the program, aimed 
at for some months, of moving all oil 
into the East in trainload lots only and 
of unloading it quickly at central ter- 
minals. 


Juggling Points 
OPA slide-rule wizards 
alert to housewife’s thrift in 
point values and_ inherent 
danger of upsetting the market. 


Point rationing has ushered in a new 
type of mathematical expert, the 
calculator. OPA now 
dozen of these slide-rule sharks at 
on the processed foods and “red stamp” 
programs. When point values ar 
vised—as they were last week for ] 
essed foods—the experts have cooked wy 
the new schedule to correct an imbal 
ance of supply and demand, occasion: 
by the fact that housewives have 
centrated their purchases on some pai 
ticular group of commodities. 
© Hybrid Wizard—The art of point si 
ting is not merely a mathematical chor 
An ideal point expert is really a comb 
nation of statistician, food expert, and 
psychologist. His job has three main 
phases: (1) determining supplies; (2 
allocating supplies according to | 
consumption patterns so that, for 
stance, more cranberries will be put 
chased in December than in July; 
juggling point values so that when the 
housewife shatters the patterns OPA 


- 
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GET IT HOT 


Tractor-drawn food trains (above) are 
Boeing’s answer to midshift meal 
problems in its vast Kansas plants. 
Knowing that most workers would go 
without hot meals rather than walk 
great distances, Boeing has provided 
rolling cafeterias, which are uncoupled 
at convenient stations where food is 
dished out to be eaten leisurely at 
benches (right). | 


General News 


Victory gardens are assuming a 
prominent rdle in the American in- 
dustrial scene under the pressure of 
food shortages and rising prices. 
Dozens of companies are subsidizing 
or aiding employees to fill the gaps 
with self-raised fowl and fresh vege- 
tables; also many companies are Op- 
erating gardens to supply company 
cafeterias. 

At Butler, Pa., American Bantam 
Car Co. is preparing a cooperative 
farm (right) to feed workers’ families 
at bare production costs. About 20 
employees will operate the 100-acre 
venture, working two-day shifts each 
week, collecting regular plant wages. 
An integral market will distribute 
the produce to all workers who pledge 
no drop in war production because 
of the farm. 

Meanwhile, Chicago’s Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Co. is plowing up its 
nine-hole golf course to provide 
20x20-ft. plots for each employee in- 
terested in operating his own garden 
his own time. Ilg will donate 
seed and fertilizer, operate its own 
corporate garden to service a plant 
cafeteria. 


on 


Planting for Victory on a Corporate Scale 


And Corn Products Refining Co 
is developing a huge project on a 
300-acre tract adjacent to its plant 
at Argo, Ill. ‘Two acres of flower 
beds will become gardens to feed 
workers at the plant and provide a 
private canning and quick-freeze pack 
for winter consumption. Feed, ferti- 


lizer, tools, and supervision will bx 
given workers who operate their own 
gardens in the project. Additionally 

Corn Products is buying 1,000 chick 

250 ducklings, 100 goslings. Eleven 
rabbits that were ordered (one buck, 
ten does) went all-out for victory, in 
creasing to 38 before delivery. 


has planned for her, the damage can be 
repaired readily. 

When a rationing program starts, the 

point expert assembles all available sup- 
ply figures, adding together processors’ 
inventories, estimated future supplies, 
and wholesale inventories (retail stocks 
are largely excluded inasmuch as they 
constitute the last major cushion against 
a slump in the supply line). Next, a 
seasonal graph is plotted for each item 
and available supplies allocated accord- 
ing to it. Then an initial list of values 
is issued. 
@ Loophole Spotted—So far the job is 
pretty simple. But now the housewife 
enters the picture. She looks over the 
point expert’s handiwork and spots a 
loophole. Millions of others do the 
same thing, and pretty soon there is a 
run on a few items while the rest stand 
idle, or even begin to perish. So the 
ration expert goes to work again, read- 
justing the whole list of values. How 
big a readjustment should be made? 
Will the run on any commodity be 
stopped by an adjustment of 1, 2, or 3 
points? 

Suppose, for example, that only 
canned peas and canned tomatoes were 
rationed. Each citizen has 48 ration 
points a month. The annual supply of 
canned peas and tomatoes is, say, 24,- 
000,000 cases of each. 

@ Sales Distortion—Assume now that 
for the first month the ration expert sets 
the point values for both peas and to- 
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matoes at 50 points per pound. Yet 
despite the equality, housewives start 
a run on tomatoes because they are fine 
extenders for meat. At the end of the 
month, purchases have amounted to 
3,000,000 cases of tomatoes, but only 
1,000,000 cases of peas. This distor- 
tion must be wiped out. 

A brutal point expert could make a 

very brutal correction here. During the 
second month he could bring every- 
thing back to schedule by allowing only 
1,000,000 cases of tomatoes to go to 
market, while boosting the normal al- 
lotment of peas 50%. He would do 
this by assigning point values of, say, 
120 to tomatoes and 35 to peas. 
@ Disparity Spread—But OPA does not, 
want such vidlent fluctuations in values. 
Hence the point expert smooths out the 
disparity over the remaining eleven 
months of the year. That is, the first 
month’s 1,000,000-case overpurchase of 
tomatoes is divided by 11, and the re- 
sulting 90,000 cases subtracted from 
each ensuing monthly quota. A bonus 
of 90,000 cases of peas is added to each 
of the remaining eleven months. Then 
comes the task of signaling housewives— 
through the medium of the adjusted 
values—that they should buy 2,090,000 
cases of peas and 1,910,000 cases of 
tomatoes in the second month. 

In cooking up his signals, the ration 
expert first lists a number of mathe- 
matical alternatives. Here are a few of 
them: 


Ponts 


per Pound 


Tomatoes 


@ Delicate Balance—Each of these al 
ternatives fits the situation and i 
merely representative of a practically 
limitless selection. In making his 
choice, the ration expert considers that 
(1) the edge that peas are to have ove: 
tomatoes must be fairly slight, and (2 
values must not change so radically that 
a run would be started on frozen foods 
The expert therefore would probably 
leave peas at 50 points and raise toma- 
toes to 57. 

Special alterations in values also are 
made. These are occasioned by the ne- 
cessity for moving perishables immedi 
ately, or for providing a special incentive 
for processors. For instance, point val- 
ues on dehydrated soups were lowered 
this month (at the request of the Dept 
of Agriculture) solely in order to stimu- 
late production. 

On the other hand, trade groups 
which complain that OPA sets values 
so as to preserve normal competitive 
relationships in the food industry are 
off the beam. OPA pays no attention 
to competitive situations, uses on)\ 
psychology and mathematics. 
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FOR QUICK ACTION ON STEEL 
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E’RE having better luck on steel, now,” said 
a manufacturer the other day. “There were 
times when we had to ’phone and ’phone, but now 
we are going to the warehouse with the most com- 
plete stocks, with best facilities for handling and 
delivery. We are saving the time of shopping 
around—and saving man-hours in our plant—by 
calling Ryerson first.” 


Sound reasoning, isn’t it, when you want some- 
thing, to go where you’re most apt to get it. 
Whether it’s fast service, a steady, reliable source, 
a cutting or fabricating operation that will facili- 
tate your production, or just information and assist- 
ance, you’re most apt to get what you want by 
calling Ryerson first! 


Ryerson has maintained its leadership in the 
steel business by making good every promise, by 
knowing the kind of service customers want and 
giving it to them, and above all else, by having én 
stock most of the time the kinds, shapes and sizes 
of steel they want, ready for immediate delivery. 


Stocks are reasonably complete, considering the 
war demand placed upon them. But, whatever 
kind of steel you want, within the W PB plan; what- 
ever service you would like to have, ca// Ryerson 
first! You'll get prompt, intelligent cooperation— 
at Ryerson! 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON STEEL-SERUVITE 
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Are Cutting-oil Temperatures 
Your Bottleneck? 


IF SO, BREAK IT WITH THE F-M 
INDUSTRIAL FLUID COOLER 


Where tolerances are measured in tens of 
thousandths of an inch, controlled coolant 
temperatures are necessary to break the 
bottleneck of lost time, wasted material, 
and frequent repairs to equipment. 

A close fit between a 2-inch steel shaft 
finished at 120° and a bronze bearing 
finished at 70° cannot be made, because 
accurate size specifications of any metal 
object are subject to the temperature at 
which the dimensions are measured. 

To provide industry with a simple, accu- 
rate, and economical means of controlling 
and maintaining lowered temperatures of 
coolants, Fairbanks-Morse developed the 
F.M Industrial Fluid Cooler. It is a “‘pack- 
age unit’’— complete, compact, ready and 
easy to install. It can be used to control the 
temperature of cutting oil; to cool hydraulic 
oils; to maintain constant temperature of 
quenching baths; to control temperature in 
laboratory testing; and in condensing and 
dehydrating operations. 

Other benefits of the F-M Industrial 
Cooler are: tools remain cool while work- 
ing; there is no need to stop to allow heat 
to be dissipated; resharpening and replace- 
ments are needed less often; damage from 
overheating is held to a minimum. 

Consult your resident F-M engineer for 
complete and exact information as to how 
the F-M Industrial Fluid Cooler can speed 
up machining operations and provide ex- 
tremely accurate control of precision work 
in your plant. 

To meet him, write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches with service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Equipment 
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| @ Hillman’s Methods—This 


LOCAL 9S 


_ CHALLENGE 


Prospective arena for a bloody battle 


between members of John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers and Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing 


| Workers is the quiet little shirt manu- 
| facturing town of LaFollette, Tenn. 


Refused use of the A.-C.W. hall, min- 
ers celebrating John L. Lewis Day last 
week took over the hall's steps, heard 


their speakers boast that employees 
of the town’s two shirt factories would 
soon be taken over by the “parent 
union” through the mine union's 
District 50, the catch-all 
Angry workers previously accused the 
U.M.W’. of beating two of their or 
ganizers, and Hillman has protested 
to Lewis against the invasion. Mean 
while work on war orders at the mills 
has declined. 


district 


NoPayRise Asked 


Hillman’s clothing workers 


| propose to adhere to present 
‘scale in effort to stabilize the 


“A id 
real” wage rate. 


~ 


More than 2,500 manufacturers of 


| ’ , . 
men’s and boys’ clothing, who together 


represent about 95% of the industry, re- 
ceived a letter this week from the pow- 
crful Amalgamated Clothing Workers,, 
the labor organization with which they 
deal. The communication was warmly 
received, for in it the Amalgamated said 
that no effort would be made to change 
the wage agreement which comes up for 


| renewal in May. The union went on to 
say that it reserved the right to make a 
| later request for a general pay increase, 


but, for the time being, it was satisfied. 
serves to 
emphasize once again that A.C.W. fol- 


| lows no orthodox union pattern. Under 


the unchallenged leadership of Sidney 
Hillman, who has been president for the 
29 years of the organization’s existence, 
the Amalgamated has often been steered 
by lights that other labor leaders didn’t 
see at all. 

Factors behind the union’s present 


unorthodox wage policy apply wit 
equal force to other unions, but II 
man has decided they call for a strateg 
different from that being followed 
other labor officials. Like many anoth¢ 
labor group, clothing workers’ hou 
wages are now as high as they can g 
under the Little Stecl formula, and t! 
annual earnings of Amalgamated mem- 
bers are at an all-time peak. 

e@ Proud of the Record—It has been a 
source of pride and satisfaction to 111! 
man that clothing prices in the Burea 
of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
(BW —Mar.27'43,p96) have varied onl 
a small fraction—with an actual minus 
net change—since the price freeze went 
into effect last May. He is extremely ' 
luctant to take any action that will upset 
that balance. 

In the union’s executive board m« 
ing where the decision to continue t 
present wage agreement was reach 
President Roosevelt’s seven-point 
nomic stabilization program was vig« 
ously indorsed. Hillman urged that labo: 
direct its energies toward keeping pric 
down, thus maintaining real wages, | 
stead of campaigning to push mon 
wages up. 

e Effect on Policy—Back in harness no 
as an active labor leader after a pr 
longed hiatus as a government official 
Hillman is once again making his in 
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TOCCO SAVES STRATEGIC ALLOYS 


In the booklet “‘Metalurgency”, Army Ordnance 
says: “The art of developing desired physical 
characteristics in metals by heat treating has 
become highly developed, and in Army Ordnance 
it is probably responsible for more conservation 
of scarce ferro-alloys than any one other thing. 


“Induction heat treatment has been used 
with major success by the Automotive Industry 
and therefore it is logical to see this process 
credited with a substantial share of the conser- 
vation record in the manufacture of the auto- 
mobile’s gruesome cousin, the tank. Our Chro- 
mium and Molybdenum supplies are the chief 
beneficiaries of Induction Heat Treatment in a 
multitude of tank parts.” 


TOCCO-TREATED PARTS OF TANKS AND TRACTORS 
(1) Sprocket teeth. (2) Track pins. (3) Bogey wheel 
rims. (4) Grousers (treads). (5) Crankshafts and 
other engine parts. (6) Gun parts. (7) Transmis- 
sion parts. (8) Bevel gear shafts. (9) Gun barrels 
(heated for forging). (10) Armor-piercing shot: 

The tank parts pointed out in the accompany- 
ing photo are TOCCO-treated—given superior 
hard wearing surfaces and toughness, with a 
minimum expenditure of scarce alloys. 

Investigate the standard TOCCO Junior for 
your heat-treating problems. The same unit 
saves strategic man-hours and materials now 
for Victory and will save strategic dollars in 
post-war production. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Just pus# 
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HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 
forming and forging 


World's Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process —- 
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fluence felt in C.I.O. councils. The 
line taken by the union executives who 
called on President Roosevelt last week 
conforms to the Hillman philosophy. 
On that occasion, demands for scrap- 
ping the Little Steel formula and allow- 
ing wages to rise were subordinated to 
an — for more rigid price control 
and labor representation at the top of 
government war agencies. 

Since leaving his high post in the 
War Production Board a year ago, Hill- 


.. DEBRIS 
“ instead of 


BOMBERS! 


Guards and Watchmen, supervised 
by tamper-proof DETEX Watchclocks, 
safeguard thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars in War production. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-4 


Home Office, 76 Varick Street, New York 
Seles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


_HOOPERWOOD | 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA 


WOODBERRY, 


Chicago 


Mills BALTIMORE, MD 


A Te 
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man has recuperated from a_ serious 


gies exclusively to his own union’s 
affairs, he still has the title of special 
adviser on labor matters to the Presi- 
dent and drops in for an occasional 
White House visit. Most of his extra- 
curricular attention, however, has been 
devoted to fund raising for Allied War 
Relief with special emphasis on help- 
ing support the underground labor 
movement in occupied Europe which, 
he is convinced, has an important role 
to play in defeating Hitler. 

@ Would Unite C.1.O. and A.F.L.—Stil! 
labor’s most ardent champion of A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. unity, he has a burning desire 
to sce American labor united behind 
one man who will represent it in the 
American delegation at the peace confer- 
ence. He knows he has been too much 
of a maverick to fill that place himself, 
but he can be counted on to keep 
working for the creation of such a post. 


Kaiser in Autos 


Invasion of Detroit with 
new model jeep stirs fresh talk 
of his postwar entrance into the 
passenger car field. 


Through a fog of military censorship, 


the aggressive figure of Henry J. Kaiser 


| has been visible in Detroit, planning to 


move obliquely into the automobile 
business with a military vehicle akin to 
the jeep. 

e Contract for Model—Having engaged 
a firm of Detroit designers, Kaiser took 
specifications to the ‘Tank-Automotive 
Center's top officers and_ interested 
them. He obtained a contract to pro- 
duce an experimental model. 

Exactly what was submitted consti- 
tuted more or less restricted informa- 
tion. But the direction of the wind is 
apparent in a remark out of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., builder of jeeps, 
that the company is designing a “smaller 
jeep.” This stirred up a vague report 
among observers on the auto front that 
the Army has been interested in devel- 
oping a vehicle of jeep strength and 
German volkswagen size—which would 
reduce the weight of the American 
model by about half. Ostensibly, this 
compromise design is what Kaiser took 


illness. Never one to confine his ener- 


Sidney Hillman is back again in active 
command of the Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers union. He left his | 
in 1940 to join the National Defense 
Advisory Committee, shifted to th 
Office of Production Management, 
then, with its demise went over to 
the War Production Board. After hi 
retirement he suffered a long illness 


to the ‘Tank-Automotive Center to scl] 
@ Practice Swim?—The shipbuilder ad- 
mitted readily enough that he was work- 
ing on such a project, and that loosed 
some speculation in the automotive 
community. It was recalled that the 
West Coast man had recently told the 
country at large that if the auto makers 
did not have passenger cars ready for the 
public at the end of the war, he would 
Turning out an Army jeep, whethicr 
smaller or larger, he would have had at 
least a preliminary swim in the passcn- 
ger car pool. 

He would have supporters, too, ‘ 
much was evident in the inspired and 
anonymous statements that “‘some auto- 
motive companies” would make Kaisct 
an offer of facilities. Presumably these 
would be the smaller vehicle makers, 
primarily in the truck field, whose facili- 
tics are not engaged up to maximum 
today, and who would have aspirations 
to grab the Kaiser shirt-tails for a ride 
into the sun. 

e Others Starting Designs—Kaiser is to 
return to Detroit soon. Meanwhile lie 
is keeping in daily telephone contact 
with his automotive project. And oth« 

auto concerns besides Willys are start 
ing designs on subjeeps. Ahead of them 
at the start is the Kaiser job, but at least 
a 90-day period is required to assemb! 

vehicle No. 1. Arduous testing will then 
be necessary before any acceptance and 
volume buying by the Army. So it wil 
be midsummer at the earliest, it appears 
before the extent of the first phase ot! 
Kaiser’s automotive destiny begins to be 
revealed. 


hat 
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Glimpses into the wonder world of tomorrow 


She carries her groceries in her pocketbook! 


Question: Here’s Mrs. Jones starting home with all the groceries for dinner. Where’s 
her market basket? 


Answer: 


and her dinner is in her pocketbook ! 


(2 wartime experience is 
showing how much more efficient 
and economical it is to ship foods 
without their waste elements . . . 
meats without the excess fat and 
bones . . . vegetables, fruits, eggs 
without their water content . . . less 
bulk to take up valuable space. 
Wonders are now being done in 
shipping huge quantities of dehy- 
drated foods with less bulk than was 
thought possible a short time ago. 
And reduction of bulk may go even 
further... forexample, compression of 
dehydrated foods has already begun. 
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Developments like this are certain 
to bring about changes in distribu- 
tion and merchandising in the post- 
war world—and improvements in 
packaging are sure to follow. 

Right now we are gathering in- 
valuable experience in packaging 
under the rigorous requirements of 
wartime use, for Du Pont Cellophane 
is protecting supplies for our armed 
forces throughout the world—from 
field rations and medical supplies to 
cables and carburetors. 

We should like to keep you in- 
formed of developments as they oc- 


She doesn’t need one any more, for this is a Mrs. Jones-of-the-future . . . 


cur and will be happy to place your 
name on our mailing list for periodic 
packaging bulletins. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


#06. v. 6. pat ort 


Cellophane 
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The Flexible House 


Hitherto, when a family outgrew its home, the 
only answer was to sell—frequently at a loss— 
and move to a larger house. Tomorrow, how- 
ever, that will no longer be necessary— because 
when the house is demountable, it is a simple 
matter to demount a wall and add on the rooms 
that are neeccd. 


Thus, demountable houses are flexible. They 
do not confine the family in a rigid frame— 
but expand as the needs of the family change. 
Demountable houses are also movable—if, for 
business or social reasons, the family wishes 
to go to another location. 


Demountability sets no limits on the size or 
style of the home. Its structural characteristic, 
the use of lag screws and bolts instead of nails, 
actually results in stronger construction. 


Engineered Housing 

—of which Homasote Precision-Built Con- 
struction is the leading example, makes con- 
ventionally-built housing obsolete. 


Homasote’s method is decentralized prefabri- 
cation, developed over seven years at a research 
cost of $300,000... Note “decentralized” 
—Homasote avoids uneconomical transporta- 
tion costs, by licensing local prefabricators to 
use its system. Thus it works with and for, not 
against, established local building factors. 


Homasote Precision-Built Construction builds 
homes of any size, any style, anywhere. 


Proved in $6,000,000 worth of pre-war, archi- 
tect-designed private homes and $30,000,000 
worth of government war housing, Homasote 
Precision-Built Construction is the ~y' to vast, 
post-emergency markets: low-cost housing, 
employee housing, realty developments in 
all price classes .. . For more details, write 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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‘Trucks Vex WPB 


Operators protest lack of 
new equipment, including parts 
and trailers; Congress is ready 
to demand action. 


Increasing insistence of complaints 

about the shortage of trucks and trailers 
is giving WPB the fidgets. ‘The board 
doesn’t want to resume production, but 
its decision to do so is only a question 
of time. 
@ Manufacturers Neutral—In feeling 
out the situation, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and WPB have asked 
the manufacturers how they’re fixed to 
| take on the job alongside their war 
work. The manufacturers’ attitude is 
that they can do it if they must and 
if they can get the materials. Truck 
makers really don’t care what WPB 
decides. They are letting the truck 
users do all the yelling for more equip- 
ment because they don’t want to take 
the risk of reviving even the slightest 
breath of a business-as-usual stigma. 

The rapidly dwindling reserve pool of 
new trucks gives punch to demands for 
a replacement program that is hard for 
WPB to dodge. ‘The stockpile that, in 
March, 1942, numbered 185,000 trucks 
(including some tail-end production), 


totaled only 82,328 as of Mar. 9 this 
year—and 30,150 were held for Army, 
Navy, and other war agencies. ‘The 
civilian reserve comprised 3,071 heavy, 
36,062 medium, and 13,045 light trucks. 
The stockpile of trailers is reported to 
be only about 3,000. 

@ Few Replacements—A small replace- 
ment program set up last August under 
Order L-I-h hasn’t got anywhere. An 
authorization to 13 producers to build 
a total of 4,000 heavy trucks for civilians 
was subsequently cut to 3,580 and only 
last week to 3,017, with no time limi- 
tation on delivery. Actual deliveries to 
date are reported to number only 700. 
This program was intended to offset 
withdrawals by the war agencies. fron» 
the civilian pool. In the meantime, the 
report persists that the Army is press- 
ing ODT and WPB for 17,000 civilian- 
type heavy trucks and 15,000 trailers. 

A shortage of trailers to handle farm 
produce was tacitly admitted by WPB’s 
Automotive Division in asking the truck 
trailer industry advisory committee how 
the stockpile might best be replenished 
without interfering with production of 


| direct war equipment. 


e€ committee 
favors manufacture of trailers of five 
common types that conform to state 


| limitations on length and tonnage. 
_@ Parts Cause Complaints—There is a 


rising volume of complaint about the 
scarcity of truck parts. American Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc., is canvassing state as- 


sociations on the situation. 
P : 


Impatience with WPB is gro 
Congress, and unless WPB acts : 
stall it, a congressional inves: 
seems likely. Attention of both ¢ 
ate Interstate Commerce Con 
and the Truman committee h; 
called to WPB’s alleged failure 
adequate consideration to main} 
of the highway carrier system. D; 
of freight from highway to ra 
contentious aspect of the situati: 
e Congressional Moves—Sen. G 
Gillette of Iowa is the sponso 
resolution directing that the Int 
Commerce Committee make a co 
investigation as to what extent 
vilian economy and the war eff 
affected by the limitations plac 
truck and trailer manufacture. Sen 
McCarran of Nevada has requested 
the Truman committee to investica! 
WPB’s policies on highway tran: 
tion in western states. In that 1 
many widely scattered communiti 
wholly dependent upon trucks. 
Reflecting farm sentiment, Rep. An- 
ton Johnson of Illinois is calling for 
a prompt investigation to prod \VPB, 
asserting that such action can’t be de- 
layed until crops and livestock are ready 
for market. “It takes time to manv- 
facture trucks and trailers, even in a 
going shop, but much more in one that 
has been converted to other war worl 
because of the shutdown on civilian 
truck manufacture,” Rep. Jolinson 
pointed out. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


Preconceived notions of woman's 
work have gone by the board in this 
war emergency. For example, Mrs. 
August Robitzek pushes a_ heavy 
wheelbarrow in  Carnegie- Illino: 
Steel’s open hearth at Duquesne, Pa. 
while her husband, physically hanc'- 
capped, is a recorder in the bar mill. 
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With Cardineer one girl can con- 
trol many thousand records— 
faster, without exertion or lost 
motion. Cardineer is the answer 
for speed, accuracy and compact- 
ness in modern record keeping. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving 
are available as follows; 
check and pin on your 
letterhead: Inventories 1, 
Costs (1), Payroll & Personnel 
O, Plant & Equipment 0, 
Purchases. (J, Production (1). 


.DIEBOLD 
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Lhis quicker way of record keeping 


speeds production by saving time 


Every method that saves time, speeds the hour of Victory. In hundreds 
of American plants Cardineer actually cuts the time of record keeping 
by 40% or more. This means men and women released for other jobs. 


It means quicker, more condensed handling of business records. The 
Cardineer, built on the wheel principle, puts 6000 cards at the instant 
tips of the operator's fingers. It provides faster finding, takes minimum 
floor space, is quickly adaptable to your present system and is designed 
for easy division of work. Here is a business tool— modern, portable, 
low in cost and available for immediate delivery. 


Write our Methods Division, Department T-4 and state your record keep- 
ing problems. A wealth of practical experience is yours for the asking. 


” DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


ROTARY FILE 


| HANDY ... it’s helpful . . . it has dozens of applications in 
hundreds of businesses. It will help you smooth out rough spots 
in packing, shipping and distribution, give you an edge in 
efficiency. 

There’s no time like the present to make use of this tool, The 
enormous load being carried by the railroads means inevitable 


waste of materials, machinery, manpower and transportation 


facilities, That waste can be curtailed only if every manufacturer 
takes immediate steps to improve shipping methods. 

The first step is to send for this complete file of packaging 
“text-booklets.” Every man in your organization who is con- 
cerned with shipping and distribution will find this “refresher 
course” in packaging a definite aid in locating and correcting 
many of his problems. Write for as many sets as you need... 


they're yours for the asking, FREE, without obligation. 


Protect the Product 


BETTER SEE YS’ AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING yp i 
FOR VICTORY 


* 


HINDE & DAUCH EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 4361 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston © Buffalo @ Chicago © Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken © Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montieal © Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toron'o 
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Circus Defrilled 


Merchandising he resie, | 
of the Big Top discardes- noy 
it’s all circus, right down to the | 
fundamental smells. 


Shorn of newfangled frills, Rine 
ling Bros. & Barnum & Bail \ circ, 
opened its 1943 season in N “a 
this week. Old-timers noted \ 
faction that last year’s modern 
aging and presentation have 
caided, that this year it is all ci 
down to the fundamental smc 
@ Trouble in a Tent—Sawdust 
shook their heads over 1942. « 
tionary blue tent, its redesigned jy 
terior, its emphasis on girls and gla 


No good would come of it, said the | 


a AS 


| Trouble began in May when Gargy: 


tua’s trainer died. In June the map. 
agement collided with James Caeu; § 
Petrillo, czar of the musicians’ unioy & 
the band went on strike, and from the; 
on music was furnished by a pho 
graph-loudspeaker arrangement. Mis. 
fortunes built up to a climax in August 
when 50 animals died in a fir 
This spring the head-waggers 
hopeful. John Ringling North, w! 
management abetted merchandisi 
heresies of 1942, is out and so a 
streamlined ideas. The show is being 
run by Robert Ringling, once a grand 
cpera_ baritone; his mother, Mrs 
Charles Ringling, who is the widow of 
one of the original brothers; and Aubre 
Ringling of the second generation. 
e Tradition Restored—The _ trio 
gratified veterans by a return to tradi- 
tion and a renunciation of the theon 
that a circus is like a package that can 
be redesigned frequently with impun- 
ity. Last year’s blue tent has given wa 
to a regular white circus-colored tent 
The interior arrangement has returned 
to the orthodox three rings, two stages, 
inclosed by the hippodrome track. Lov 
boxes intended to provide a more int: 
mate relation between performer and 0n- 
looker have been discarded for the scat- 
ing arrangement that preceded them 


bc RIO LOAY RGN 


While the pageants and _ spectacles ' 
| are mostly linked to war themes, they 
include an old-fashioned street parade 9 


(inside the arena). The clown’s fie- 
house is one of the favorite acts that 
has been brought back. And most im 
portant of all, Merle Evans, Ringling 
band leader for 24 years, is again on the | 
job with his full corps of musicians. 
@ Itinerary Approved—The Offic 
Defense Transportation has O.K." the 
circus itinerary. This year it will trave! 
8,000 mi. instead of the usual 14,000 to 


+ 


yp 


20,000 mi. It will play bigger towns § 


will stay longer in each place, wit! 10 
backtracking over the same route, for 
merly a common practice. 
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“Keep Garden Vegetables Indefinitely With « 
<2. # FOOD 
DEHYDRATER 


Have “Gardes 95 
Prean” Vegete- 
bles Months 
From Now “. 


@ No Canning Heat’ or Mess 
@ Retains All Food Vitamins 
© No Chance for Spoilage 
@ Removes All Mouture 


- - 
"= 


This handy device may be used 

tor several seasons to premerve 

vegetables and fruits. Built 

from hardwood and fiber. Use 

a with ordinary table lamp for 

sy be stored in milk bottles. empty heat. Competely dehydrates in 

asses jars or any handy container with — four of five hours, removing all 

. ——e ae a mosture and retains all vite 

Ae > well pollens mune and food qualities 
Second Floor 


FOR THE HARVEST 


One of the first household food de- 
hydrators (BW —Feb.20'43 ,p46) to hit 
the market is on sale at Montgomery 
Ward, Sears Roebuck, and Foley Bros. 
stores at Houston, Tex. Retailing at 
$5.95, the new drier may provide an 
inexpensive answer to Victory gar- 
Sdeners’ preserving problems arising 
from tin and metal cap shortages. A 
Houston ventilator manufacturer— 
Lansdowne & Moody—produces the 
dehydrator of such noncritical mate- 
nals as pine, Celotex, and canvas. 


Store Homes 


Detroit’s housing problem | 


results in effort to convert idle 
commercial units. They’re not 
fancy, but they'll do. 


The latest move to meet the housing 


shortage in mushrooming Detroit is to | 
make homes out of neighborhood stores | 


that have been closed by merchandise 
shortages or the absorption of their own- 
ers into the armed services. 

¢ Not Fancy But Livable—One real es- 
tate company has set up three sample 
conversions in various parts of the city, 


demonstrating how easily ordinary stores | 


can be made into rude but livable quar- 
ters for a small family. This company 
secks buyers or lessees for idle store 
properties on its list. Costs of conver- 


sion are set at from $250 to $300 per 


Store, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. took note of | 


the idea in recent large-space newspapet 
acvertising in Detroit in which a sample 
floor layout was diagramed along with 
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This One Machine 


will reproduce from 


OFFSET PLATES 


TYPE 


ELECTROTYPES 


FOLDeRs 
STOCK sheers 


Post CaRDs 
SLOTTERs 
INSERTS 


CONFIDENT: 4 
RePoRTs 


ere. 


. .. and only 
a Davidson 
can give you 
all this on one 
machine. 


* 


N ONE MACHINE—a complete reproduction 
service. With a Davidson* you choose the 
method best suited to the job and benefit to the 
fullest through its advantages and economies. 


If it’s a form letter, type it directly on either a metal 
or paper offset plate, add signature with pen and 
ink, and run it—hundreds or thousands. Ruled 
forms, drawings, illustrations, and numerous other 
jobs can be handled just as easily. 


Often it may be best to produce certain long run 
jobs with electrotypes, while imprinting and other 
small work can be more economically handled 
with type. 

Advertising literature, multi-color folders, book- 
lets, etc., are usually best produced from photo- 
graphic offset plates. For envelopes, tags, and 
similar jobs, rubber plates provide the ideal method. 


This one machine—The Davidson—handles them 
all—permits the use of the proper method of 
reproduction and insures the finest results at 
exceptionally low operating costs. 


This FREE book gives the facts 
lt anticipates your questions about the David- 
son and answers them fully . .. gives you 
the complete story. Write for your copy today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1020-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Agents in principal cities of U.S., Canada, Mexico 


vidson 


*“Davidson”’ is a trademark for all products of Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 
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prices for necessary materials and fur- 
nishings. Sears had what it considered 
satisfactory response to the ad and has 
been doing business on it since. 
e A Typical Plan—The Sears’ blueprint, 
which may be regarded as typical, broke 
the store up into a hall running the 
depth of the structure along one side. 
Off this opened a living room at the 
front, two bedrooms in the center, and 
a bathroom, kitchen, and dinette in the 
rear. 

Gencrally, the store’s heating system 


can be utilized for such conversions. In 
exceptional cases, the vwner has to in- 
stall a space heater. Stores generally 
have a wash basin already installed; the 
converter can decide whether to put in 
a stall shower in addition, but to do so 
he faces the problem of getting needed 
supplies. A kitchen range and sink are 
obtainable on priority; iceboxes may be 
bought inexpensively. 

@ Plasterboard Walls—Rooms are parti- 
tioned with plasterboard Wardrobes 
double for clothes closets. 
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STANDARD’S SECRETS 


Spreading destruction on the world’s 
battlefronts are new types of weapons 
designed for the Army’s Chemical 
Warfare Service by technicians of the 
Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey. Few 
details have been released by the 
Army on portable long-range flame 
throwers (above); oil-filled incendiary 
bombs (center); and smoke generators 
(below) which use special oils to pro- 
duce cloudy covers—all products from 
Standard’s Development Co. and Esso 
laboratories at Bayway, N. J. 


Sponges for Wa, 
Marine variety is 
after blight, but Latin A 


Carce 
erica 


is yielding small supply of ‘oofah 
substitute. 


Loss of Japan-grown loofah 
has caused no irreparable disk 
the civilian consumer who used 
pot scrubbers, as inner soles 
wear, as circulation builder-up, 
medicinal baths. To the Navy a 
maritime services, however, th« 
is a source of increasing concc 
e Diesel Filters—Loofah, or vesetab) 
sponges are irreplaceable in the 
systems of diesel engines whic! 
ocean-going vessels. They filter 
grease, and rust from the fresh water as 
it circulates again and again through the 
cooling system. The fibers trap the for. 
eign matter but allow clean water to 
pass through. Since they may be “; 
claimed” with soap and water, the 
sponges may be used indefinitely. 

The sponges actually are masses of 
lacy vegetable fiber found inside the 
gourd-like luffa plant indigenous to Af. 
rica but commercially grown almost ex- 
clusively in Japan. Only the cultivated 
product mects Navy _ specifications 
Plantings in Central and South America 
have begun to yield small supplies. The 
United Fruit Co. declared in a recent 
report that efforts ace being made t 
crease the Latin-American crop and t 
relieve the shortage. 

e Auxiliary Sources Cut—Thoug) 
mal sponges are fished off the coast 
Florida, the Bahamas, and Cuba the 
pinch is severe because of our inabilit 
to draw on such supplementary sources 
as the Eastern Mediterranean, the Phil- 
ippines, and Australia. Chances are if 
you want a sponge to clean your car t! 
spring you will have to be satisfied with 
a cotton mesh bag filled with sponge 
clippings (BW—Feb.28’42,p20). 

Formerly these scraps from the 
trimmed sponges were thrown awa’ 
sold for as little as 50¢ per 100 1 
For the past year, the clippings have 
been as carefully cleaned of coral, sand, 
and flesh as the rest of the sponge’s skc!- 
eton because they sell for 50¢ a pound. 

Military employment of sponge 
ranges from surgical operations to clcan- 
ing the windshields.of jeeps.. Much o! 
our war industry equipment requires 4 
cleaning possible only with a sponge. 
e Devastated by Blight—Demand is not 
the only reason for the present shortage 
in the animal type. During recent vears 
misfortune has made the sponge divers 
of Tarpon Springs, Fla., extra cordial to 
tourists. Calamity struck in 1938 when 
a blight devastated the sponge beds off 
Florida and throughout tine Caribbean. 
Afflicted sponges crumbled and dissolved 
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For every hero—one Blondel 


UT for the faithful Blondel, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted 
might never have returned from 
the Crusades... he would have 
died a prisoner in the Tyrol. 

Today’s heroes have their 
“Blondels,” too... in the plants 
and factories that supply the 
equipment for war. 

At Fleetwings, for example, the 
“Blondels” are building planes 
- + » sturdy Fleetwings’ basic 
trainers for the Army’s fledgling 
bird-men. And they are building 
parts... wings, fins, stabilizers, 
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ailerons, tail assemblies, fuselage 
sections, and hydraulic equip- 
ment for many of America’s 
bombers and fighting planes. 

Working with practically every 
aircraft material . . . with stain- 
less and other steel alloys, with 
aluminum, with plywoods .. . 
the men and women at Fleet- 
wings are fighting a supporting 
action that’s felt all the way to 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokio. 

But today’s production, vast 
and important as it is, is not all. 
The Fleetwings’ pioneering that 


developed the first all-welded, 
stainless steel military plane is 
continuing... unabated. Victory 
will find Fleetwings qualified and 
ready to serve as “Blondel” to 
the air needs of the Peace. 


‘rm 


(Plant No. 1) 


=FLEETWINGS » 


Division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 
BRISTOL ° PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ribald and often profane, 


he greets the gamut of weather believ- 
ing that his youthful ideals are hidden 
by a rugged outpouring of words. 


But out in the shelter of fox holes, or 
slogging through mud to a post near 
the front, he communes with his 
thoughts as companions. ... A picture 
of home is in his memory—he thinks 
of poignant moments he hopes to re- 
capture, when he comes back, matured 
from a Galahad boy into manhood. 


The fulfillment of these thoughts of 
return depends upon what we do Now 
in Production, in the Purchase of Bonds, 
in the Preparations for Peace. . . . For 
you this preparation may include new 
intricate machines that you want made 
practical and then built for use or sale. 


This is the kind of problem you can 
even now bring to FIDELITY. Asa first 
step, write for your copy of **Machines 
and Mechanisms’’—a booklet that tells 
you about our organization and what 
it can do for YOU. 


* 


Pesigners and Builders f 
Intricate, Shalomalis Feenition Ma nes 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
2 COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Alphabet spotting, always a di- 
version but sometimes a headache, 
is becoming a game in which only 
experts can qualify. Witness the 
abridged but still extremely long list of 
government agencies below. Not only 
more and more alphabetical agencies 
AAA Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
ARA | Agricultural Research Administration 

| BAE Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
BEW Board of Economic Warfare 
BFDC Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce 
BLS Bureau of Labor Statistics 
BPI Bureau of Public Inquiries 
BWC Board of War Communications 
CAA Civil Aeronautics Administration 
CAB Civil Aeronautics Board 
CCC Civilian Conservation Corps (in liqui- 
dation) also, 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
ccs Combined Chiefs of Staff 
CIAA Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 
CPRB Combined Production and Resources 
Board 
DFRRO Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations 
DHWS __ Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services 
DPC Defense Plant Corporation 
DSC Defense Supplies Corporation 
FBI Federal Bureau of Investigation 
FCA Farm Credit Administration 
FCC Federal Communications Commission 
FCIC Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
FDA Food & Drug Administration; also, 
Food Production and Distribution 
Administration 
FDIC Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
FHA Federal Housing Administration 
FHLBA Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration 
FPC Federal Power Commission 
FPHA Federal Public Housing Authority 
FSA Farm Security Administration; also 
Federal Security Agency 
FTC Fecleral Trade Commission 
FWA Federal Works Agency 
GAO General Accounting Office 
GPO Government Printing Office 
HOLC Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
IADB Inter-American Defense Board 
ICC Interstate Commerce Commission 
MRC Metals Reserve Company 
NACA National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 
NHA National Housing Agency 


are cropping up, but also a fri, joy 
tendency is developing where! 
born units pick an alphabetic 
bination regarded as more or | 


CW- 
m- 


ipt, 
then pick words to suit. For ins: :nce 
the Waves, Women’s Auxiliary Vo). 
unteer Emergency Service. 
NLRB __ National Labor Relations Bo. 
NRPB __ National Resources Planning | 
NWLB_ National War Labor Board 
NYA National Youth Administrat; 
OAPC Office of Alien Property Custo. 
OAWR Office of Agricultural War Re! 
OocD Office of Civilian Defense 
ODT Office of Defense Transportat 
OES Office of Economic Stabilizati 
OEM Office of Emergency Managen 
OLLA Office of Lend-Lease Administr 
O00C Office of Censorship 
OPA Office of Price Administration 
OSFCW Office of Solid Fuels Coordina 
War 
OSRD Office of Scientific Research ani 
Development 
OSS Office of Strategic Services 
OWI Office of War Information 
PAW Petroleum Administrator for War 
PBA Public Buildings Administration 
PRA Public Roads Administration 
PWA Public Works Administration 
PWC Pacific War Council 
PWRCB President's War Relief Control Board 
REA Rural Electrification Administrat 
RFC Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
RRB Railroad Retirement Board 
RRC Rubber Reserve Company 
SCS Soil Conservation Service 
SEC Securities and Exchange Commi i 
SPARS Women’s Reserve, U. S. Coast Guard 
(Spar adapted from”Coast Guar 
SSB Social Security Board 
SSS Selective Service System 
TVA Tennessee Valley Authority 
USCG United States Coast Guard 
USECC United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission 
USES United States Employment Servic 
USMC __— United States Marine Corps; also 
U. S. Maritime Commission 
WAAC Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
WAVES Women's Auxiliary Volunteer Emer- 
gency Service (Women’s Reserve — 
U. S. Naval Reserve) 
WDC War Damage Corporation 
WMC War Manpower Commission 
WPA Work %Projects Administration (in 
liquidation) 
WPB War Production Board 
WRA War Relocation Authority 
WSA War Shipping Administration 


when touched. The disease has since 
been checked, and divers are sending in 
small supplies from Florida and Cuba. 
The blight occurred at a time when the 
Sponge Institute of Washington, D. C., 
and the Florida Sponge Packers Assn. 
were fighting charges of trade restraints 
made by the Federal Trade Commission 
(BW—Jan.9’37,p42), charges that ended 
in cease-and-desist orders. 

Another deterrent to domestic pro- 
ducers is imposed by the Coast Guard. 
Divers are required for military reasons to 
confine their voyages between the hours 
of sunup and sundown. Hence they 


| can’t make trips to distant waters cover- 


ing the best beds nor can they gather 


big loads. Also many men have left the 
sponge ports to go into the armed serv- 
ices or into war work. 

e Rubber Sponges Banned—Because ot 
more critical war demand, Washington 
has banned the manufacture of rubber 
sponges. One of those lucky laboratory 
accidents has produced a_ synthictic 
sponge rubber substitute. A mixture of 
resins and acids that foamed and frothed 
instead of producing the expected re- 
action has resulted in a spongy: mat suit- 
able for operating table covers and simi 
lar uses. Cellulose sponges, which have 
substituted for animal sponges since 
1936, are being produced in_ larger 
quantity. 
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Service Pains 
Hotels, plagued by lack 


<I of personnel, consider using 


ysherettes for bellhops. Linen 
supplies curtailed. 


Unprecedented patronage which the 
war brought to the nation’s hotels (BW 
_Feb.20’43,p34) is financially pleasant, 
but it has inflicted many a pain on man- 
agement which must deliver the service. 
Shortages in equipment, manpower, sup- 

lies, and other necessities were tackled 

in Washington recently. The occasion 
was the first meeting between the Hotel 
Industry Advisory Committee and the 
War Production Board’s Service Equip- 
ment Division. 
e Usherettes for Bellhops?—While no 
program was adopted, there were plenty 
of workable suggestions. Already girls 
are replacing male elevator operators. 
And the drain of men to the military 
and war industries may mean no more 
bellhops or porters. 

Girl ushers were proposed to take the 
place of bellboys. ‘The customer would 
tote his own bags, would only be guided 
to his door by the usherette. Probability 
that the girl would be tipped although 
the guest did the work is just another 
indication of conditions under a seller’s 
market. To forestall prudish insinua- 
tions (and incidentally save the em- 
ployee’s time), the usherette would not 
accompany the guest into his room. 

e Relieving the Strain—There were 
many ideas for relieving the strain on 
overworked staffs. Possibilities include 
simplifying and standardizing menus; 
eliminating goodwill extras such as free 
— discouraging banquets, big 
social events, conventions—in other 
words, stripping hotel services down to 
the necessities of shelter and victuals. 
It has been found that guests take these 
and other curtailments in good humor 
even when accompanied by rate boosts. 

At the Washington conference, hotel 
managers were urged wherever possible 
to buy needed parts and equipment 
from distributors, thereby avoiding the 
necessity of applying for preference rat- 
ings. Most hotels have been forced to 
cut down sharply on laundry. Some 
hotels change sheets and pillow cases 
only twice weekly for extended stays 
and are rationing guests to one hand 
towel and one bath towel daily instead 
of the lavish prewar allowances of six 
to ten towels. Inability to replace worn 
linen is an added reason for the cut. 

Accommodations for Army officers 
and civilians on official business for the 
War Dept. should be facilitated by the 
agreement of the American Hotel Assn. 
last week to recognize official credentials 
from the department as warranting pri- 
ority on rooms, 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


Is your propuct fully fit for war-time service? Can it get in 
there and give, in the national nutrition program to keep hard 
working America healthy and strong? 

Foods that deliver high nutritional values rate 1A classification. 
Those that do not measure up to wartime needs face a dark future. 

If your product is a logical one for vitamin enrichment or 
fortification, now is the time to bring it up to 1A classification. 

And if you are or will be in the market for vitamin A, get the 
facts about what we believe to be the finest vitamin A concentrate 
obtainable. 

Distilled Vitamin A Esters* is the name. This concentrate of 
vitamin A in the natural Ester form is produced by molecular 
distillation in high vacuum, a process which gives the resulting 
concentrate several unique advantages. 

Distilled Vitamin A Concentrate in the natural Ester form is 
scientifically uniform in quality, extremely high in potency, 
two to ten times more stable in heat, light and air than any other 
commercial concentrate we have tested. Exceptionally bland, this 
vitamin A does not impart taste or odor to foods or pharmaceuticals. 

Write for our new illustrated brochure, ““The Story of Vitamin A 
Esters.” And get complete information and performance data 
for your technical men. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


"Headquarters for Otl- Soluble-Vitamins 


and Aigh-Vacuum Equipment” 
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Latin America Grows Its Own 


But little more, as the food conference on postwar supplies 
will show. Europe will get scant immediate relief south of the Rio 
Grande, but Washington is looking to the future. 


‘To what extent can South America 

help to feed Europe? ‘This question, 
raised by Herbert Hoover two months 
ago, will be aired at the forthcoming in- 
ternational conference on food supplies 
in the postwar world (BW —Apr.3'43,p 
108). 
@ Already Holds Interest—But because 
of Washington’s specific commitments 
to aid the one-crop economies of Latin- 
American countries, and because of mis- 
understanding about the true food situ- 
ation in Latin America as a whole, the 
question is already attracting interna- 
tional interest. 

Actually, Latin America can do little 
to alleviate Europe’s immediate food 
crisis. Warchoused stocks of coffee and 
sugar could help to fill certain gaps if 
ships were available to haul them. Also, 
something might be done with the 80% 
of the normal banana crop which is 
abandoned now for lack of space to ship 
it to market—mainly the United States 
(BW—Apr.3'43,p86). But no confer- 
ence is likely to rate cither coffee or 
bananas as strategic supplies, and sugar 
beet production in Europe probably has 
been maintained close to normal levels. 
@ Dribble of Europe’s Needs—The world 
needs masses of highly nutritious foods 
—eggs, butter, lard, dried milk, dehy- 
drated meats and vegetables, concen- 
trated fruit juices, and flour. And Latin 
America is in no position to meet more 
than a dribble of Europe’s needs i 
these lines with the exception of meat 
and flour. 

The only important food surplus re- 
gion south of the Rio Grande that is 
sufficiently organized to turn out signifi- 
cant supplies for Europe in the immedi- 
ate future is the River Plate valley— 
Argentina and Uruguay. ‘These two 
countries are already supplying Britain 
with meat, and Argentina has impor- 
tant surpluses of wheat, corn (though 
large quantities are being used as fuel 
during the wartime coal shortage), lin- 
seed, and sunflower seeds (for vegetable 
oil), 

@ Seven Foods—The Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, in a little-publicized study of pre- 
war production records for the whole 
hemisphere, shows conclusively how lit- 
tle the rest of Latin America normally 
contributes to world surpluses of basic 
foods. Statistics of production, exports, 
and imports for the prewar years 1935 
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through 1938 show that of seven im- 
portant food products produced in quan- 
tity, Argentina or Uruguay provided the 
only important Latin-American | sur- 
pluses for six of them—wheat, corn, lin- 
seed, pork, mutton, and beef. Cuba, of 
course, was the big surplus sugar pro- 
ducer. 

What most people forget in apprais- 
ing Latin America’s ability to cover the 
world’s emergency food needs is that 
most of the countries of tropical Amer- 
ica are food importers. Brazil, Cuba, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Venezuela, for 
example, import wheat—most of it from 
Argentina or Canada. Venezuela nor- 
mally imports more than one-quarter of 
its cereal requirements. ‘Though Brazil 
grows both wheat and corn in the South, 
the Amazon valley depends entirely on 
imported grain, and the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply available from the rest 
of the country. 

@ Corn Surplus Smaller—Argentina is the 
only country in the hemisphere that 
customarily has any important surplus 


of corn, and in normal years it am 
to as much as 250,000,000 bu. 
production averages about 2,500,00 
bu.). But since little coal is now ar 
from Britain and the country has 1 
veloped coal supplies of its own, A 
tina corn is now being burned in 
road locomotives, in almost all o 
big municipal power plants, and in 
factories. ‘This unusual drain on do 
tic supplies, plus the short crop thi 
due to a bad growing season, mean 
Argentina probs ibly has a smaller su 
on “hi ind than in two decades, 

But in two or three other lines Bu 
Aires officials have shrewdly boosted 
duction and are likely soon to coll 
handsome profit. ‘The output of 
flower seeds—from which good qu 
vegetable oil is extracted—jumped 
300,000 tons last year, from which mor 
than 100,000 tons of oil will be¢ 
tracted. Sweden has been a steady buver 
of sunflower-seed oil since the outbreak 
of the war, but Russia has also entcred 
the market during the last year and is 
taking as large tonnages as can be 
shipped. 

e Growing Hogs— hough Argentina and 
Uruguay are famous for their beef and 
mutton, the Argentine has turned to the 
growing of hogs in the last few years, and 
production is expanding spectacularly. 
In 1938, the country produced only a 
little more than 1,000,000 hogs. ‘This 
year, output will top 3,000, 000. and op- 
timistic Argentinians believe this total 
will be doubled in 1945, particularly if 
Europe continues to demand that its 
corn be delivered in the form of hog 


Last August Britain stole a march 
on the United States, began publish- 
ing a weekly newspaper in Russia 
designed to acquaint Russians with 
Britain’s war contributions. 

Published by the Ministry of In- 
formation and edited by the press 
attaché of the embassy at Kuibyshev, 
“Our British Ally” is an eight- -page 
sheet of tabloid size and prints 20,000 
copies. The British are seeking paper 
to boost circulation to 50,000. Priced 
at one ruble, copies are given free to 
scattered Red Army units and to 
Soviet officials. 

Pictures show British leaders, work- 
ers, women and girls, and men of 
the armed services in action. A comic 
strip is slanted toward the Soviet 
audience. Writers include politicians, 
but more often are British labor lead- 
ers. Articles stress war and postwar 
cooperation, size of Britain’s war ef- 
fort, eventual defeat of fascism, and 
echo Britain’s eagerness for a second 
front. 

Although many Americans see the 
value of our doing a similar job, 


British Propaganda in U.S. S. R. 


BPMTAHCKMM 
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69 teens eat ome 


BOPOTHCA PYKA Ob PYKY 


Washington bickering and not Rus- 
sian lack of cooperation still limits 
our efforts to the egret of radio 
photos, movies, and technical in- 
formation. 
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the leader always is one move ahead 


@ Truscon attained its position as the world’s largest producer 
of steel building products through planned progress. Much of our 
first year in business was spent in planning what to make for the 
future, rather than tooling up for immediate production. That's 
why a constant succession of Truscon innovations has been made 
available, in many cases causing revolutionary advancements in 
commercial, residential, and industrial construction. 

A few of these achievements have been: standardized reinforcing 
and structural steel for every kind of building design; steel joists 
for economical fireproof construction; steeldeck roofs; steel build- 
ings from standardized parts; steel doors, especially for modern 
airplane hangar needs; steel windows for every type of structure; 
and many others. Wartime demands have been met by Truscon 
Ferroglas design, a radical new adaptation of steel and fibre glass; 
Light Steel Framing, which permitted amazing new records in 
barrack construction; and Truscon armament production records. 
Today, Truscon is one move ahead in the development of steel 
building products and designs for the new construction demands 
that will come with tomorrow. Keep in touch with Truscon to 
be a step ahead in your peacetime building plans. 


he 


YOUNGSTOWN - OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel 


Corporation 


It is only in the last few year 
that linseed oil—specially proces 
been used extensively for cook 
Southeastern Europe used to tal 
quantities for this purpose but 


ary and lard, for « 


recently has become a big buyer. pe 
tine warehouses are estimated t da 
| seed backlog of nearly 3,000,00\ ton 
to which there is an average ann»: \] ad. 
dition of 2,000,000 tons. Oil yiel\! runs 
to about 33%. 
@ Matter of Price—Canny Arg itine 
farmers say they could boost th: pro- 
duction of almost any of these products 
“if the price is right.”” Cheese ut, 
for instance, has jumped tremen: ously 
in the last few years. Exports alone have 
soared from a bare 700,000 Ib. in 1939 
to more than 26,000,000 Ib. in 194) 
(BW—Feb.6'43,p54). Butter exports ay. 


Now almost two-thirds as old as the nation, POWELL is 
performing the most energetic and aggressive job of its 
near-century career. 


To the legion users of valves POWELL gives the undying 
quality of creative research. Plus the ‘‘how-to-apply”’ 
advantages of 97 years of specialization in the manufacture 
of valves. 


Your engineers and maintenance men are invited to con- 
sult POWELL on all problems of valve installation and 
maintenance ... with the common purpose of con- 
serving metals and lengthening the use of valves 
now in service. 
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| important food surpluses outside of cof 


| other Latin-American republics as a 
whole import substantial quantities. 


erage 30,000,000 Ib. in a good year, and 
evaporated and condensed milk exports 
now total 3,000,000 Ib. 

These are the figures that delegates 
to the forthcoming food conference will 
scan. But what is bound to come up for 
broader consideration, since the meet. 
ing is called more with an eye to long. 
term agricultural trends than to solving 
the immediate food relief problem in 
Europe, are the schemes that the United 
States has inaugurated to boost produc- 
tion of basic foodstuffs in underfed 
tropical America. 

@ Four Produce Surpluses—Ordinarily 
the republics of Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Paraguay produce the only 


fee, cocoa, sugar, and bananas. The 16 


Washington has made agreements 

with nearly all of these shortage coun- 
tries to help develop local production of 
fresh vegetables and fruits which will 
(1) improve their diets, (2) cut their de- 
pendence on expensive imported sup- 
plies, and (3) reduce their dependence 
on single crops. Biggest deal is with 
Brazil. The Rio and Washington gov- 
ernments have contributed $2,000,000 
each to provide seeds and farm tools to 
the people in the Amazon valley and to 
help establish model farms staffed with 
thoroughly trained agronomists. 
@ Truck Farms Increase—Another proj- 
ect is under way in Costa Rica. When 
the influx of defense forces into Panama 
created a shortage of fresh foods, Wash- 
ington asked the Costa Rican gover- 
ment to boost its production of fruits 
and vegetables. Colombians voluntecred 
to do the same thing. 

As a result, truck farming has become 
a major business in both areas. ‘Tons ot 
seeds have been shipped to both ot 
these countries, and priorities have been 
granted to cover minimum supplies ot 
garden tools and fertilizer. In some 
countries, farmers have even been pro 
vided with small, interest-free loans to 
help carry them to their first harvest. 
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Trade Marks ''ScotTissue,’’ 


THE MISSING MAN 


The control of sickness starts 
in your washrooms 


7. ILLNESSES cause 
more of your absences than 
any other single factor. Because of 
sickness, American workers aver- 
age a week’s absence every year— 
and over half of this lost time is 
due to the common cold and its 
complications. 
Carefully planned, hygienic washrooms 
can do much to prevent the spread of 
contagions. They encourage workers 
to wash up often ... particularly before 
meals. Soap, hot water and individual 
tissue towels prevent many disease 
germs from passing from hand to 
hand ... from hand to mouth. 
A good architect can give you 
valuable help in designing or re- 
modeling your washrooms. He 


will arrange fixtures for maximum 
hygiene and convenience .. . for 
easy, economical maintenance. 
He will show ways to make the 
washroom bright and attractive 
—something employees always 
appreciate. 
THE SCOTT 
WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE 


On request, a thorough survey of 
your washrooms will be made by 
the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service. It may be able to suggest 
improvements in hygiene, com- 
fort and efficiency. 

If you provide ScotTissue 
Towels, it will help you prevent 


a 
aa 
ieee 


m” their waste, so 

| that other com- 

panies can share 

the supply. For 

instance, we will 

provide colorful 

and effective ed- 

ucational mate- 

rial showing employees that one 

ScotTissue Towel will do a thor- 
ough job of drying the hands. 

Actually, a single “Soft-Tuff” 
Scot Tissue Towel will absorb twice 
the water left on hands. And it 
has ten times more rub strength 
than previous ScotTissue Towels, 
though soft as ever. 

Our Health Is Ammunition, Too 
portfolio contains numerous 
proven aids for setting up a sound 
health program. It will be sent to 
you on request. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


**Soft-Tuf,’’ **Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg, U, 5, Pat. OF. 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 
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Co-ops Go Ahead 


Societies not only have 
survived the war but also plan 
to take important part in re- 
habilitation work. 


The war and rationing have not halted 
the growth of cooperative retail, whole- 
sale, and producer societies. Wartime 
reports on co-op activities and member- 
ship, and embryo plans for swinging the 
world’s co-ops behind the job of re- 
constructing distributive channels in 
reoccupied territories, all point to vi- 
tality in co-op leadership. 
® Big Merger Proposed—In Britain, 
where population shifts and the blitz 
served to knock a dent in co-op mem- 
berships during the winter of 1940-41, 
a resurgence has brought membership 
to a new high, somewhere around 
11,000,000. British co-ops feed one- 
third of the civil population. In the 
talk stage, is a plan to unite the British 


Cooperative Wholesale Socicty with 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety, which would pool organizations 
with joint working staffs of 61,300, pay- 
rolls of $40,000,000 a year, share capi- 
tal of $76,000,000, and annual a 
topping $750,000,000. 

The Swedish Cooperative Union and 

Wholesale ——- joining the nation’s 
wartime self-sufficiency drive, has 
opened a co-op synthetic rubber fac- 
tory, although the process developed for 
the co-op will be made available to 
anyone. 
e In China and India—In China, indus- 
trial co-ops are contributing important 
production to the nélonl war effort 
(BW—Feb.6’43,p16), and agricultural 
co-ops play a vital role in expanding 
food production at a time when famine 
threatens many areas. 

The movement in India is in its in- 
fancy, but current developments point 
to rapidly growing dependence on co- 
ops in both agricultural and industrial 
spheres. Last November, Harold Mac- 
Millan, Undersecretary of State for 
Colonies in Great Britain, urged fur- 
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JUMPING OFF POINT 


Allied armies hammering at Axis posi- 
tions in Tunisia leave Rommel and 
von Arnim only two choices: a Dun- 
kirk—which could wind up the cam- 
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paign in a few weeks—or a Stalingrad 
—which could prolong the fighting ap- 
preciably. From Tunisia, Italian step- 
ping stones to southern Europe seem 
inviting, but continental offensives 
this year may also follow other streets. 


ther study of various nation: 
movements with a view to fi 
postwar pattern for use in the , 

@ Reconstruction Job—But the 

be watched today is the effort 
Committee on International ( 

tive Reconstruction to tie in w; 
ernment plans for the feedin: ; 
rehabilitation of countries free: frp 
Axis occupation. 

A nga report, submitted | 
bert H. Lehman, director of th« 
of Foreign Relief and Rehab 
Operations, briefly states the arg 
for utilizing cooperative organ 
in the readjustment period: 

(1) Co-ops carry on business for 
pose of service and make no profit 

(2) Co-ops are experienced in lo 
tional, and international commerce. 

(3) Co-ops own substantial warchoug 
facilities. 

(4) Co-ops represent no political, racial 

or sectarian group. 
@ Job Done After Last War—Likcly to 
be of even greater weight, is the memo. 
randum’s review of the co-op role in 
rehabilitation after the last war: 

The French Government used consumer 
co-ops for distributing and fixing the prices 
of many foods. Relief in France adminis. 
tered by the Friends Service chose the set- 
ting up of co-ops over a dole system in 
certain areas. 

The Italian government placed the dis. 
tribution of meat and potatoes in the hands 
of consumer co-ops. 

The. Netherlands government _ loaned 
2,000,000 florins to Dutch co-ops to assist 
them in clothing distribution and to fight 
speculation and inflation. 


@ World Trade Angles—Pointing, in 
addition, to international trade in oil, 
tea, cocoa, and other foods, and empha- 
sizing the close liaison which existed 
before the war between British and 
American co-ops and similar organiza- 
tions in Europe, the international com- 
mittee now awaits the reaction of Office 
of Relief and Rehabilitation. 
Certainly in the postmilitary stages 
of reoccupation, the co-op societies of 
the released nations will be quick to 
reopen for business and anxious to re- 
new their affiliations and trade with 
co-op societies throughout the world. 


BRAZIL ENTERS RADIO FIELD 
SAO PAULO, Brazil—The Brazilian 


government has entered the inter 
national radio communications field. 
Whether the motive is to eliminate, 
eventually, the present private cable 
companies—mainly All American Cables 
and the British-controlled Western Tel- 
egraph Co.—by a process of starvation 
or merely to develop a subsidized sys- 
tem of communications is a question 
that only time will answer. 

Alarming angle of the new setup 
as far as the foreign-owned cable com- 
panies are concerned is the commun 
cations deal just negotiated with Por- 
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r of moving parts in any mechanical assembly is an 
e number of ports 
often means greater efficiency in operation and lower cost of 


production. That's elementary knowledge fo every manufacturer: 


But many times the manufacturer is too close to the woods to 
see the trees: He's grown UP with his product and is convinced 
that it is just as simple as possible. Spriesch men have amazed 
many experts by insisting it con be simplified. We've done it 
with highly complicated, precision-demanding aircraft armament 
devices such as automatic bomb-release racks and shackles and 


cannon feeds. 


As a matter of fact, that's why Spriesch NOW is working 24 hours 
daily, producing this highly specialized materiel — delivering it 
on time with a remarkably low percentage of rejections. Spriesch 


miracle wor production is the talk of the country: 


Frankly, WE seek contact now with responsible people who desire 


—_ 


to improve PF isms.-- t0 develop new mechanical 
ideas.-- tO pro lete assemblies, experimental 
or mass production --- ; -page brochure 


ive yO 


invite ‘ 
ive you to write u 
s 


b 
business letterhead 


tor our com 
Shum prehen- 
page brochure 


“INGENUITY” 


LITS;} Established 1923 
19 HOWARD TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


STREET »o » 0 SRETALS 
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Working Capital Available For 
Productive Industries 


Every step forward from Guadalcanal, or New Guinea, is a 


step toward the ultimate objective. 


But the advance must be paced at home by the army that 


fights with the weapons of production. 


This calls for financing on a scale far beyond the normal 
range of many concerns . . . perhaps beyond the limits of 


their regular sources of credit. 


In many such cases, Commercial Credit has engineered plans 
to provide all, or any part of, the vitally needed working 


capital. 


In every such case involving a government contract, we 
supply a substantial part of the money needed, without 


liability to you. 


Whether it be a matter of thousands or of millions.... 
whether to finance current production or to increase produc- 
tions for military or essential civilian needs, we can quickly 
lan to fit your requirements. For fuller infor- 


present a é . ! 
mation either by correspondence or interview, write 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Send for free color charts showing ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia and decorations. 


Portland, Ore. 
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| tugal. Rates to be charged 


government service will be 6+) ¢,, ji 
zeiros (about 33¢) a word aa 
16.77 Cruzeiros charged by 
vate cable companies. Likey 
to Uruguay in the new cont 
signed are only a fraction 

charged by the private compan. fy, 
ther agreements, it is underst 
being made with other countric 


British Tool Plan 


Distributors of industrial 
goods organize along regional 
lines; government lends a hand 
in securing imports. 


American business men often look ¢ 
wartime Britain for a blueprint of the 
future. For distributors of industria) 
goods, that blueprint, as reported } 
the editor of McGraw-Hill’s Mil! Sup. 
plies, indicates: 

(1) A continuation here of the treng 
toward reducing paperwork, since a majo; 
part of it is devoted to controlling a mine: 
percentage of leakage to nonwar channek 


(2) No substantial elimination of di 
tributors, since even in postage-stamp-sized 
Britain the distribution system has been 


retained virtually intact. 

(3) The possibility of obtaining bette 
distribution of short-supply goods through 
organization of distributors for the purpox 


and surpluses. 


@ Regional Offices in Charge—British | 
production and distribution is controlled | 


by the Ministry of Supply through 12 
regional offices, and within each of 
these regions Britain’s 3,000 to 5,00 
distributors—some little more than one- 
man shops—are closely integrated. 

In normal times, British distributors 
obtained most of their hand and cut- 
ting tools from the United States. With 
the cutting off of normal import chan- 
nels and the incidence of lend-leas 
and government purchasing abroad, an 
importing panel was established at gov- 


# 
5 


rf 


of exchanging information on industry needs F 


f: 


ernment request to aid in funneling | 
foreign goods to distributors, some 1,20) | 


of whom form the main avenue between 
the importers and industry. 
@ Cost Margins Pared—The British gov- 
ernment allows distributors a margin 
for costs only half as large as has been 
found necessary for profits in this coun- 
try, the intent being to use existing 
channels without either encouraging 
profits or imposing undue hardships. 

Saddled with most of industry’s bot- 
tlenecks, distributors obtained govern- 
ment cooperation to establish Mutual 
Aid Centers in 100 major industrial 
cities. Although in operation only 16 
months, these centers have cracked 
more than 100,000 bottlenecks. This is 
how they work: 

Distributors meet weekly with plant 
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Axis Powers 
In Europe 
In Asia 

United Nations 
United States ... 


Dote: Cities Service Oil Co. estimates by V.R. Gorfios, 8. V. Whetsel, ond J. N. Ristori. 
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Estimates of world production of 
crude petroleum and oil substitutes in 
wartime are at best a hazardous under- 
taking. Their chief usefulness is to 
highlight the advantage held by the 
United Nations—an advantage essen- 
tial to keeping open the Allies’ ex- 


terior lines of communication. Dur- 
ing 1942 world crude oil production 
dropped nearly 9% to 2,043,100,000 
bbl. During the same period output 
of substitutes rose 21.1% to 164,200,- 
000 bbl., with Nazi-dominated Europe 
accounting for 52.4% of the rise. 


operators in their city who have ma- 
chines idle or partly down for lack of a 
tool or a part. Exchanges between man- 
ufacturers are consummated, and lists of 
needs and surpluses documented. Shar- 
ing of machines and local subcontracting 
on the York-plan pattern (BW —Sep.25 
40,p16) is common. Mutual Aid Cen- 
ters exchange lists within regions, regions 
refer wants to the Ministry of Supply, 
the Ministry canvasses other regional 
headquarters, and if necessary requests 
are channeled down to all local centers. 
* How Quotas Are Set—With informa- 
tion flowing weekly up and down this 
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two-way street, needs are quickly satis- 
fied or serious shortages quickly spotted. 
Information obtained in this way is vital 
to establishing correct production and 
import quotas. 

In Bntain, everything from responsi- 
bility for enforcement of generalized di- 
rectives on priorities and allocation to 
the solving of nasty pinches in short- 
supply distribution rests most heavily 
on industrial distributors. Government 
holds a loose rein and finds that the 
whip is seldom needed to keep critical 
supplies feeding smoothly into the hands 
of war producers. 


NDIAN smoke signals were an efficient 
means of communication over short 
distances in good weather, but such 


| adverse conditions as fog, storms, or 


high winds rendered them completely 
ineffective. Today interference with 
communications is still an important 
problem — but it is a problem to the 
solution of which Breeze research has 
made and is making valuable contribu- 
tions. Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
makes possible dependable radio com- 
munications for America’s aircraft and 
tanks on fighting fronts the world over. 
Tested under the grueling conditions 
of wartime operation, the reliable per- 
formance of this equipment reflects 
Breeze’s background of years of experi- 
ence in the engineering and production 
of Radio Ignition Shielding. 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Yet AMPCGO METAL as carbon arc 
holders in military searchlights 

_ withstands this intense heat 
net — 


In military searchlights the fumes and heat 
reflected from the 6000° F. arc flame cause ordinary 
carbon electrode holders to pit and oxidize rapidly. Made 


of Ampco Metal, the service life of these holders is 
greatly extended. Here the “unusual factor’’—plus Ampco’s 
ability to stand up under adverse conditions — dictates 
the continued use of Ampco Metal by the manufacturers 
of this equipment 


In many other fields also — where material is subject 
to wear, fatigue and failure — Ampco Metal has proved 
its ability to give genuine service. Over 2000 customers 
— the cream of the war production plants of the country 
— use Ampco bronzes regularly. 


You may have unusual conditions that require a sturdy, 
reliable bronze. Test Ampco Metal under actual operat- 
ing conditions and the results will justify your judgment. 
Send for Catalog 22 today, describing this unusual bronze. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-4 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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‘CANADA 


me 


‘Harmony Ration 


Coordination with U.S. 
policy seen as inducing meat 
decision, although black market 
helped too. 
OTTAWA — Canada’s decisio: 


week to ration meat was more a < 
nation of U. S.-Canadian _policic 


a result of Canadian scarcities. Sy. 
pluses here will be held for the United 
States after Canadians have received 


their 2 lb. a week quota. 
@ Collaboration on Controls—This 
move brings into focus collaboration on 
controls of all consumer supplies _per- 
mitting equitable allocation to armed 
forces and civilians and stockpiling f 
relief in Europe after an Allied inva 
Black-marketing had a finger in tl 
meat rationing pie. As in the United 
States (page 15), local butchers had 
been obtaining stocks through devious 
channels while chain stores and larger 
retail outlets had been unable to obtain 
adequate supplies from packers. Ottawa 
was as much concerned over loss of by- 


| products as it was over the evidences of 


unequal distribution. 

@ Labor Legislation — Ontario’s provin- 
cial government is weighing the plan 
for compulsory collective bargaining 
backed by C.I.O. and A.F.L. and op- 
posed by industrialists and small labor 
unions. ‘The proposal would make the 
two big labor organizations sole bar- 
gaining agents in the province and estab- 
lish the closed shop and checkoff. 

A counterplan to set up a labor court 
as a branch of the provincial Supreme 
Court to replace arbitration boards and 
regional war labor boards is being con- 
sidered. Industrialists react against the 
original proposal because it would make 
employers, but not unions, responsible 
for implementation of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. To bypass this dif- 
ficulty it has been suggested that unions 


| be compelled to incorporate, thus sub- 


jecting them to the law. 


| @ Postwar Airlines—Ottawa is following 


+ 


London and Washington discussions ot 
postwar transport with interest, since 
even before the war Canada had mapped 
a route through the Northwest to the 
Yukon and the Far East, and govern- 
ment-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines 


| had planned a transatlantic system. ‘l 


northwestern route became the basis f 
a joint continental defense system, and 
the transatlantic plans were postponc 
Canada may have to choose between 
tying in with British or American plan 
but three-way collaboration is consider¢ 
more than likely. 
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He does more than MAKE 


ge iene materials handling equipment 
is only part of his work. 

His business is mechanical engineering: the design 
... manufacture... application... selling and main- 
tenance of units, assemblies and installations for ele- 
vating and conveying. 

In addition to the design and manufacture of his 
products, Rex Mechanical Engineering—Rex M. E.— X 
must perform the functions of application and selling. 
These are in some ways his most important duties. 

Because of the complexity of modern industry, all 
engineers must seek and get from each other the ex- 
tensive and intensive knowledge that only specializa- 
tion can provide. 

Application and selling are technical information 
services provided by specialists to help in analyzing 
problems and in finding the best ways for surmount- 
ing them. 

For this service Rex Mechanical Engineering—Rex 
M. E.—maintains a territorial organization. Many of 
the men in it have served their apprenticeship in his 
drafting rooms and plants. For additional counsel, the 
field men cali on his designing engineers in Milwaukee 
who have the advantages of national experience. é 

Through the work of all these men in many fields, Rex 4 , 
M. E. és learning—and making available—much that is . ££ 
helpful in the great work in which all engineers are en- 
gaged, namely, to achieve a maximal result at minimal 
cost and waste. For complete information, write Chain 
Belt Company, 1726 West Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mi at, 
VP ) 
ef 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


SANITATION EQUIPMENT * CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
Chain Belts in More Than 2000 Sizes and Types 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
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Corrosion and Erosion 
can't conquer 
The Hypreseal Valve 


In services where extreme conditions of 
corrosion, erosion and high temperature 
exist, the Nordstrom Hypreseal Valve is 
used with highly satisfactory results. Its 
lubricated valve plug is rotated by means 
of a non-integral stem, threaded into the 
body to carry the thrust of the internal 
fluid or gas pressure. Positive lubricant 
pressure seals the plug and provides means 
of hydraulically releasing the plug if it 
becomes too tight to freely turn. Leakage 
internally and externally is prevented. 
Sizes: 1" to 24”. For all temperatures. 


Made in 
Nordco Cast Steel, 
Stainless Steel 
and special 
alloys 


Sizes V2" to 30”. For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
Wrench or gear operated. 
BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 


Main Offices — Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


nORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 


VALUES 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
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Cobblers Rushed 


Service orders jam the 
workbench in the wake of shoe 
rationing; industry classified es- 
sential in draft. 


Reporters assigned to investigate the 
effect of shoe rationing on the shoe serv- 
icing business found repairmen too busy 
to come out from behind. piles of as- 
sorted footwear to estimate the-increase 
in business. And shoe rebuilders’ tele- 
phone lines repeatedly returned the busy 
signal. 

@ More Service Orders—Hence the news 
photos that appeared the week follow- 
ing shoe rationing showed repairmen 
swamped with work. But they will not 
appear again if the shoe men can help 

They made an already jittery public 
even more desperate. More shoe men 
were deluged with more service orders, 
and in some areas panic is still spreading. 

After the first rush the week of Feb. 

8, some shops reported business at nor- 
mal levels, others that they were just 
making ends meet at last. But in clothes- 
conscious Hollywood and the Los An- 
geles area, repairmen have continued to 
flounder in a flood of work. They have 
appealed to the public to keep overnight 
orders at a minimum so they could still 
take care of emergency orders. 
@ Closed Mornings—Some shops have 
closed mornings or one day a week to 
catch up; others have limited families 
to one repair job at a time. In many 
cases repairmen are taking orders for de- 
liveries as much as three weeks ahead. 
While one shop services only shoes 
that customers wear into the shop and 
wait for, others refuse to take time off 
from delayed orders for while-you-wait 
service. 

Shoe rationing accomplished almost 


instantaneously what repairmen have 
| been striving to do for many years—it 


showed the consumer the value and 
economy of having worn shoes repaired 
regularly. But most of them wish their 


| gospel hadn’t registered so suddenly. 


© More Than Half-Soling— Although the 
term “shoe rebuilding” has been tossed 
around the trade for. years, few people 
thought of shoe repairing as much more 
than half-soling. Actually the shops 
have been steadily expanding and im- 
proving their services for years. Since 
1937 they have been changing the width 
or length of a shoe by cutting it open 
and practically remaking it. 

Orthopedic work made a big contri- 
bution to progress in this science. Many 
shops fill prescriptions for chiropodists 


and podiatrists. They make what 
trade calls “cookies,” ‘“Dutchma 
and bunion pads. A Dutchman to 
shoe business is a wedge for either 
sole or the heel—a buildup specified 
foot doctors where shoes show that ; 
down look on one side only. 
@ Invisible Shank—Another new ck 
opment is the invisible shank wl 
makes the addition of half soles vi 
ally unnoticeable. The average s| 
shop today can open or close the tox 
a shoe; some will add width or lengt 
to the shoe. Specialists change hi 
heeled shoes to te Such complete 
make jobs can cost as much as $4.50 

The exaggerated demand on shoe re- 
pairers which followed shoe rationing 
fell on an industry already harried by 
material and labor problems. Shops 
that had lost men to the Army were 
already behind with their work. 
@ Classified Essential—When the first 
“essential occupations” list was released 
in January, shoe repairmen were not in- 
cluded. Last month the War Manpower 
Commission reconsidered and granted a 
petition of the National Leather & Shoe 
Finders’ Assn. and Shoe Service maga- 
zine asking that repairmen be classified 
as essential. The trade magazine argued 
that for every shoe repairman kept on 
the job, two shoe factory employees 
could be released for work in war pro- 
duction plants. 

But WMC did not act in time to 
save the manpower situation. In Port- 


CONSERVE FOOD | 
. take home what you’ 
i don't eat ~ 


WASTE REDUCER 


If a New York campaign of the Sea- 
food Restaurant Owners’ Assn. takes 
hold, all patrons will carry home foods 
usually left on their plates. Customers 
are given—on request—special “totem 
boxes” for carrying leftovers. The as- 
sociation claims that nation-wide adop- 
tion of its plan would produce sub 
stantial savings of scarce foods. 
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ebster has a word for Concrete— 


‘ nTWAS 2 O 


FEEFE! J 


Concrete is shoped to the curve of highways now vital to war trans- 
Portation ... formed to the moving lines of Hiwassee Dam to develop 
Power for Victory .. . sculptured into delicate detail for the dome of 
Baha'i Temple. 
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Fresh-mixed concrete is pliable—a plastic ma- 
terial ready to be shaped to the curve of a highway; 
formed into the moving lines of a wall; molded 
into the lacy filigree of a dome; cast into a thou- 
sand useful things. 

Once concrete is fashioned into the shapes you 
want, it rapidly changes into a structural material 
of great strength and durability. It loses its plasti- 
city; it becomes rigid and strong enough to defy 
flood, storm and fire. 

Concrete is truly the Structural Piastic. 


Today concrete is being molded to the pattern 
of War—runways for,bombers, warehouses for 
huge Army and Navy stores, factories for the 
building of tanks, planes and guns. 

Tomorrow, because it is so widely available, 
concrete will be ready at once to resume its part 
in building a greater America. And because it is 
so plastic in the hands of architects and builders, 
it will be most adaptable to all great plans—for the 
humblest dwelling or the mightiest building or dam. 


When you build think of Concrete. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A4b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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Single Cylinder Horizontal 
“Universal Unafiow” 


HOSPITAL 


Modern metropolitan hospital in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Electric power 
generated by three horizontal 
“UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 
| Steam Engines driving 3-wire D-C 


Power Tale 


city. Steam pressure 150 psi., sat.; 
| 


Four Cities 


Installed in 1931. 


TEXTILE PLANT 


Typical New England woolen mill 
in Rockville, Conn. Main generat- 
ing unit is horizontal “UNIVER- 
d cities Skinner — hoe mapg AG aay na 
N these widely separated cities Skinn and 625-kv.a. 2-ph. 60-cy. 480-volt 

wi . A-C generator, V-belted exciter. 
“Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines Steam pressure 135 psi., sat.; back 


: P : H wer ressure 0-7 psi. 
are making sizable savings im po nstalled in 1941. 


costs. Electricity is being generated ata ry | Bae foe ateitional 
much lower cost than if it were pur- gines ion other plants.) 


chased from the local utility companies. 
Exhaust steam is used for space heating 
or process purposes. 

These are not unusual cases. In 
practically every known industry similar 
savings are being effected where far- 
sighted management is using Skinner 
engine-generating equipment. Although 
you may have a seemingly low rate per 
kilowatt-hour for purchased power, it 
will pay you to investigate, for postwar 
planning, how much lower your cost 
could be for power generated by Skinner 
“Universal Unaflow” Steam Engines. 

At present we are engaged entirely Prominent 4000-ro0m hotel. in 
in building engines for the War Program, emealaiek aarti 


: building generated by three multi- 
but our engineers are always eg cylinder “vertical “UNIVERSAL 
: i e. ase A "" Steam Engines wi 
to discuss planning for the futur " 250-vole D-C generators. Total 
studies pertaining to your perticulls 'n- Tiled scchakgomatton 
° i., “> ad ° 
dustry will be sent upon request. Installed in 1930. 
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Multi-Cylinder 
Vertical 
“Universal Unaflow” 


PRINTING PLANT 


Large Chicago printing plant 

(partial view) making its power 

with three 250-voltD-C generators 

& driven by horizontal “UNIVER. 

Proudiy we @y the , i we SAL UNAFLOW” Steam Engines, 

Arew—Nevy “8” Peg. pt ; 1000 kw. total. Steam pressure 

BD  cnedionss ta grodenton oe 140 psi., sat.; back pressure 1 psi. 
_ - . First unit installed 1926. 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY 2%" ERIE, PA. 
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land, Ore., one firm that is < 

pairs behind on its work offers ; 
to white or colored apprenti 

draft age, but its 13 experie: 
ployees are still working the lin 
they have had to refuse whik 
service. 

e Advertising Rejected—A big 
geles chain sent help-wanted 
shoe operatives to other Coa 
They were refused by newspapx 
said that the local repair indu 

be protected. Then they sent | 
appeals to eastern cities—with | 
results. 

Next to too much work 

enough workers, the industr 
problem is materials—except for 
heels, which scem to be in ack 
supply. Some 400,000 short tons of 
crude rubber, suitable Principally for 
the making of rubber heels, wer: avail. 
able at the last inventory taken jy 
November. 
@ Russia Gets Leather—Finders’ |eather 
usually used for repairing shoe soles, j 
unobtainable—or virtually so, singe 
much of the supply has been sct aside 
for delivery to Russia, which uses this 
type of more select, better-tanned |e. 
ther almost exclusively. The supply js 
not sufficient both for us and for Russia 
for many of the same reasons which 
caused shoe rationing—curtailed import 
from South America and the reduced 
number of cattle slaughtered as a result 
of federal failure to impose price ceil- 
ings on cattle. Because of the lack of 
finders’ leather, the shoe service indus. 
try has had to turn to manufacturers’ 
leather, and it is assured of 25% of the 
supply (BW—Feb.13’43,p71). 

There is an extreme scarcity of steel 

plates for heels and toes, although ten- 
cent stores still carry heel and toe plates 
made for home application. These are 
made from softer metal than commer- 
cially applied plates and are largely Eng- 
lish imports. 
e Savings Cited—Chief concern of te- 
pairmen has been to get preference over 
manufacturers in allocation of supplies. 
Shoe repairing, argues Shoe Service, 
saves 15 times its own requirements in 
materials. “For 321,000,000 shoe serv- 
icings,” says the magazine, “leather sav- 
ings alone amount to over 682,000,000 
sq. ft. of upper leather, over 158,000,000 
Ib. of heavy leather, 126,000,000 yd. of 
welting, and 13,000 tons of scrap. Other 
savings include 10,000,000 sq. yd. of 
fabrics, over 2,700,000 Ib. of thread, 
13,000 tons ot steel, over 14,000 tons of 
wood, and more than 290,000 gal. of 
nitrocellulose cement.” 

Repairmen also complain that they 
pay higher prices for the leather they 
get. Repair shops generally operate un- 
der service price Regulation 165 (B\- 
Sep.5’43,p40) which prevents laundries, 
dry cleaners, and some 60 other service 


| industries from charging more than 
i . . 7 
| March, 1942, prices. There is a special 
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Salute the Men of Vision... 


who Designed and Built the 
Giant Dams that Gird our Rivers! 


* 
ese Rs 


Ws 
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LET US PROCLAIM the bold trail blazers 
Who harnessed the rivers’ power 
That leapt to war so swiftly; 
Turbulent water transformed into electric energy, 
In distant shipyard and factory 
Turns dull ore into fighting ships, 
Fills the sky with war-eagles, 
Creates the weapons of Victory! 


US SING the names of their dams; 

Of Boulder the mighty, and Coulee and Shasta, 
Of Parker, Mahoning, Joe Wheeler and Wilson 
Of Tygart, Fullerton, Fontana and Ford 

The roll call is legion, the war drums roar! 


US SALUTE the men 

Who tamed the wild spring torrents, 

Creating the power by which men may be free 
Through all posterity. 


US SING of the builders who proved 
That men of good will, working together, 
Can tame the forces of nature — 

Will tame the forces of evil — 

Will build in a peaceful tomorrow 

A new hope, a new age, a new world! 


7 


DREAMS, PLANS, WORK... all were important in the building of our giant dams... as were the 
materials used in them. High on the list of these vital materials was Mone! 
. used in vital parts of giant valves... as stops for grout that bind the | 
concrete sections together...in places where strength, long life and resistance 
to corrosion are essential. 


THe INTERNATIONAL NickeL Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street. New York, N.Y. 
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ceiling classifying and rang | rubber 
heels. A new regulation for shoe serv- 
ices is forthcoming following confer- 
ence of industry men with OPA officials 
in Washington. 

@Leather Standards—Standardization 
and maximum prices similar to those 
established for rubber heels, now graded 
V-1, V-2, and V-3, are expected for 
leather resoling, and possibly for other 
shoe services. 

The industry is encouraging OPA and 

the Bureau of Standards, but only if 
they stop short of standardizing leather 
grades, a problem that the trade has 
always considered insurmountable be- 
cause of the difference in hides, the hu- 
man element in selection, and the vari- 
ations in tanning and finishing proc- 
esses. They admit, however, that it may 
be possible to standardize names of hide 
areas and require stamped designation 
on shoe soles. 
@ Repairmen Organizing—On top of all 
these strains the industry is plagued with 
the problem of fair distribution of avail- 
able leather to shoe service shops. ‘They 
look favorably on governmental regu- 
lation to offer some definite basis for 
allocation, meanwhile are organizing the 
Assn. of Shoe Rebuilders of the United 
States to represent the entire industry 
and improve conditions throughout the 
trade. One aim is the formation of 4 
Shoe Rebuilding Division of OPA. 


Infant Industry 


Diaper services grow up 
faster than the small citizens 
they serve despite shortage of 
“raw materials.” 


Even before the birth rate jumped a 

couple of years ago, diaper services were 
one of the country’s fastest growing in- 
dustries. Now the number of mothers 
working in industry, the shortage of 
domestic help for home laundering, and 
the acute shortage of diapers themselves 
combine to swamp the services. 
@ Sales Limited—Most retailers now 
limit diaper sales to two dozen per 
layette or less (a mere driblet with a 
young baby), and in some areas it is vir- 
tually impossible for a mother to buy an 
adequate supply. 

For the diaper services, as for par- 
ents, the shortage of diapers is tops in 
trouble. It started last spring when 
OPA set price ceilings so low that many 
manufacturers went out of business. 
Diaper services petitioned OPA for re- 
lief, agreed that if manufacturers were 
allowed to increase prices 5% to 10%, 
they would absorb the boost. 

@ Snagged by Lend-Lease—No sooner 
had a few mills converted back to 


JUST DUNK IT 


With services of paperhangers at a 
premium, a new ready-pasted wall- 
paper being marketed by Trimz Co., 
Chicago, offers householders a chance 
to do their own decorating without 
fuss—or experience. Coated with an 
adhesive base, the washable paper 
needs only to be soaked in water 
(above left) before being pressed on 
walls or ceilings—an adaptation of 
border strips Trimz has sold through 
five-and-ten-cent stores for three years. 
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Precision-cut, the paper needs no trim- 
ming to assure matching of designs 
(above right). Issued in 24 patterns, 
the rolls are sold in packages contain- 
ing 81 ft. of 16-in. paper and 164 ft. 
of border strip side wall papers, cost 
$1.98 and $2.19 a package. Trimz 
claims it gleaned nothing but favor- 
able reports from a field test in Peoria, 
Ill., where 32% of the samplers had 
never hung paper before. It’s too early 
to obtain professional paperhangers’ 
reactions. Trimz claims its paper will 
save them labor costs. 


diapers than lend-lease textile 
to pile up for bleaching. A fey 
are now trickling through, but 
ing is still a bottleneck. 

Thus far, manpower has not 
acute problem for most diaper 
Young married men with child 
erally have been preferred for 
routes, the idea being that a f 
sympathetic to parents’ proble 
that in a pinch * can even do 
job of diapering. (Routemen 
York City’s General Diaper Ser 
trained to demonstrate the supe: 

“kite” fold.) As long as fathe: 
draft-exempt, diaper services werc 

well in the clear on manpow. 
now that the call for 3-A’s is coming 
most of them are worried. 

@ Womanpower Inadequate—\\ 
might look like a natural to 
diaper deliveries, but hefting a con. 
tainer of soiled diapers is no bantam. 
weight job. General Diaper Service 
estimates that the four women drivers 
it now employs average around 9() calls 
apiece daily. Men average about 120 
calls. 

Diaper services are making a strenu- 
ous effort to balance the supply-demand 
equation. Most require a doctor’s pre- 
scription before they service a new 
customer. Many services have chopped 
off outlying routes. Mothers are con- 
stantly reminded that a diaper is not a 
bib, dust mop, or dish towel. 
© Retiring at Three—There has been 
some talk of retiring superannuated 
babies who are still being diapered at 
the age of two and a half or three. 
Many mothers with another baby on 
the way are subscribing to service for 
children past the diaper age in an at- 
tempt to insure the newcomer’s supply. 

Depression-born, the diaper service 
industry is little older than its young 
customers. Of the estimated 200-odd 
diaper services in the country today, 
most were started back in the early 
thirties, generally by young fathers who 
were tired of laundering diapers in their 
spare time. A typical example is Dy- 
Dee Wash, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
started by Thomas Skillman (Prince- 
ton ’30), now president of the National 
Institute of Diaper Services, and Philip 
Foote (Cornell, same year). 

@In All Sizes—Diaper services are all 
sizes. In Chicago, for example, 19 are 
listed in the telephone directory, but 
some of them have only 100 or 200 cus- 
tomers. New York has fewer, but big- 
ger, services. General Diaper claims 
25,000 customers. Most services have 
just about reached their wartime limit 
of expansion; new customers are added 
only as old customers are dropped, and 
many parents can’t get diaper service at 
any price. Experience of Wee Folks 
Diaper Service in Chicago is typical. 
Wee Folks could have increased _ its 
business 100% last year but only had 
room for 20%, and by the first of the 
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J] new customers were being 
down flat. 
tnder OPA, the services have been 
ed to keep prices stable in spite 
of ning costs of diapers, labor, and 
jdries. The average price for diaper 
service is NOW around $6 a month. 
e Periodic Inspections — Despite _ its 
youth, the industry can rally round in 
an emergency. In more peaceful times, 
the National Institute of Diaper Serv- 
ices, with some 40 members, confines 
its activities to periodic plant inspec- 
tions, plus testing of sample diapers by 
laboratory approved by the American 
Medical Assn. But last winter, when it 
looked as though many services would 
be forced to shut down for lack of fuel, 
Skillman toted a container of soiled 
diapers into a WPB committee meet- 
ing, asked officials how they would like 
to launder them. ‘That clinched the 
argument. The diaper services came 
out of the meeting with an AA-1 prior- 
ity on conversion equipment for those 
able to switch to coal, fuel oil for 
those that were not. 


Trouble in Spuds 


Army’s takeover of Idaho 
crop causes scarcity; farmers 
start selling seed potatoes for 
table use at fancy prices. 


Two unrelated government edicts put 
the nation’s potato markets in a snarl. 
Then came a third ruling, aimed at 
combing out the tangle. To the surprise 
of Washington—but not of the produce 
trade—it halted practically all sales in 
Chicago, the country’s potato center, 
while carloads accumulated on receiving 
tracks. 

Reason for stagnation was produce 
jobbers’ reluctance to swear—as OPA re- 
quired—that potatoes tagged for seed 
would be planted, not eaten. Everybody 
knew these would end up on dinner 
tables rather than in Victory gardens. 
¢ Price Lid Confusion—Foundation for 
the mixup was laid back in November. 
At that time, OPA put ceilings on pota- 
toes, f.0.b. loading station, with the 
prices based on the state, the variety, 
the grade, and the month of shipment. 
Freight charges are next included, and 
markups permitted handlers are set in 
percentages. Neither a Philadelphia law- 
yer nor a housewife confronting a bin 
of spuds in the corner chain store can 
have even a remote idea of whether the 
price tag conforms to the ceiling order. 
Sale exemption from the price ceiling 
was accorded seed potatoes, defined as 
potatoes in packages of 100 Ib. or more 
tagged “seed stock” at the shipping 
point. 

Early in February, the buying center 
that handles fresh foods for both Army 
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TENSION TEST 


To assure consumers fair values, 
OPA is conducting extensive tests on 
wooden springs (BW —Oct.31’42,p35) 
before permitting their use in furni- 
ture. Inspection includes a 500-Ib. 
static load test on the seat springs. 


and Navy applied an A-10 priority to the 
entire Idaho and Klamath Falls, Ore., 
russet crops, in effect commandcering 
them. Subsequently, 50% of each day’s 
loadings of these potatoes has been re- 
leased for civilian use. 
e Effect of Army’s Action—Idaho’s crop 
is 17% of total U.S. potato production, 
surpassed only by Maine’s 20%. But 
because Idaho russets keep well, are 
universally liked, and are available for 
shipment anywhere, they are important 
beyond their statistical weight. When- 
ever any local supply runs short, Idahos 
have traditionally been shipped in to 
make up the deficiency. Draining this 
reservoir affected supplies the nation 
over. 

Within a week of the Army takeover, 
a potato shortage hit Chicago, the major 
potato distributing point for the entire 
country. Next, the Pacific Coast ran 
short. Growers everywhere got bullish 
ideas, slowed down their shipments. 
e To Eat o. to Plant?—Along about this 
time, the seed-potato loophole in the 
OPA ceiling caught the imaginations of 
a few rural slickers in the Dakota-Min- 
nesota Red River Valley. Except for a 
tiny fraction consisting of state-certified 
disease-free seed stock, seed potatoes are 
identical with eating potatoes, and in 
normal times potatoes freely move from 
one class to the other according to sup- 
ply and demand. Suddenly, the move- 
ment became one-directional. Potatoes 
were scarce in the cities, and tags were 
cheap. Grocers, needing potatoes, would 
pay seed prices to the produce mer- 


chants at their local markets and could 
mark up their own prices accordingly, 

The racket spread like wildfire, be- 

came nation-wide. ‘Typical is the situa- 
tion at Chicago. There, since Mar. 1, 
according to the U. S. Dept. of Agri 
culture’s Food Distribution Administra 
tion, practically every carload lot re- 
ceived at South Water Market has been 
nominally for seed. ‘The only avowedly 
table potatoes have been a few trickles 
coming in from backroad townships 
which the glad news of seed potatoes 
had not yet penctrated. 
@OPA Makes Some Rules—In_ mid- 
March, OPA put a ceiling on seed po 
tatoes. ‘This decreased the racket’s take, 
but did not retard the practice. A week 
ago, OPA forbade sale of tagged seed 
potatoes in quantities of less than 50 Ib. 
and required that handlers provid 
proper affidavits that these are not for 
human consumption. Vegetable whol 
salers expected that the only effect of 
this ruling would be to force housewives 
to buy their spuds 50 Ib. at a clip after 
solemnly assuring the grocer that they 
intend to plant, not eat them. 

It did not turn out so simply. Chi- 

cago jobbers got qualms about $10,000 
fines for false statements, agreed at a 
meeting last week to sign no such dan- 
gerous documents. Receivers found job- 
bers in some cities less worricd, however, 
so they diverted many carloads to those 
points. 
@ Local Shortages—Chicago, meanwhile, 
experienced a local potato famine with 
grocers allowing customers no more than 
five pounds while many stores had none 
to sell. ‘The Cleveland supply also grew 
short. 

Week-end reflection on lost profits 
softened some of the jobbers’ scruples; 
by Monday, many were grudgingly sign- 
ing affidavits. Shortly spuds were trick- 
ling to corner stores, but supplies were 
still uncomfortably short. 

No lasting potato shortage is ex- 

pected in the trade, though supplies 
will probably be tight for the next few 
weeks. The Texas crop from the Rio 
Grande Valley began coming to market 
this week in normal style, but the rest 
of the other very early districts of North 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi suffered an untimely freez 
which will probably delay shipments. 
When frost catches the young potato 
vines and cuts them back, if the crop 
is saved its maturity is neverthcle: 
slowed. 
e Big Crop Expected—Outlook for 
1943, with appropriate ifs about th 
future weather of the growing season, 
is for a world-beater crop. Ten-year 
average production is 370 million bu.; 
ten-year average planting is 3,295,000 
acres. This year’s official planting goal, 
which will probably be reached, is 4,- 
000,000 acres, up almost 50% from last 
season’s 2,711,000 acres. 

How much of this production will go 
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for military and lend-lease consumption 
is not disclosed. But the significance 
of this huge goal in a period of food 
shortage is evident. Potatoes are, even 
in normal times, No. 4 item in the 
American diet. Only wheat, meat, and 
dairy products are greater, 


FURS BY LOTTERY 


Auction buying, never a sure thing, 
has become this war's No. 1 game of 
chance, thanks to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 

There is nothing to stop buyers from 
simultaneously bidding the ceiling price. 
And that’s what happened last week in 
St. Louis when sealskin fur buyers hit 
the ceiling altogether at the semiannual 
auction conducted by the Fouke Fur Co. 
for the federal government. Result: The 
auctioneers devised an ingenious lottery 
to pick the winner from among all the 
uniform bids. 

Only one of the hundred buyers in 
attendance got what he came for— 
namely, $200,000 worth of sealskins; he 
did it by pooling his number with those 
of cight other retailers, winner take all. 
Another buyer bid 33 times without 
getting a single pelt, and a New York 
buver, who went prepared to spend 
$225,000, succeeded in purchasing only 
$15,000 worth of furs. 

Despite government price control, 
sales totaled over $1,000,000, as com- 
pared with $513,595 paid at last fall’s 
sale when prices reached the lowest 
point in years (BW—Nov.4'42,p38). 
‘The auction has exceeded $1,000,000 
only three times since its beginning in 
1913. 


COFFEE PROMOTED-NOW 


Postwar disposal of coffee stocks now 
piling up in Brazil, Colombia, and other 
coffee exporting countries is the No. | 
problem of the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. 

‘The industry looks to the United 
States market to absorb increasing quan- 
tities after the war—up to 20,000,000 
bags (a bag weighs 132 Ib.), as against a 
peak consumption of 16,800,000 bags 
in the year from July, 1940, to June 
1941. But this won't happen if Ameri- 
cans lose their taste for pure coffee 
through use of substitutes and extenders 
inspired by rationing. 

lo fight this, the bureau is launching 
a five-month advertising campaign titled 
“You Can't Stretch Coffee.” Copy, 
placed by J. M. Mathes, Inc., will run in 
six consumer magazines, 17 food trade 
papers; furthermore, 30 radio stations 
which feature local home economics pro- 
grams will broadcast the theme that one 
cup of good coffee is better than two 
cups of inferior brew. 

Menu stickers, posters, table tents, and 
other promotional material is furnished 
free to hotels and restaurants. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affe-ting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Steel Warehouses 
WPB Order M-21-b, which controls de 


liveries to warehouses and dealers of general 
stecl products and merchant trade products 
and the sale of these products by ware- 
houses and dealers, is being split up into 
three parts. ‘The latter section 1s now 
covered by CMP Regulation 4 and Order 
M-21-b-1, just issued, governs deliveries to 
warchouses and dealers of general steel 
products. Another order, covering deliveries 
to warchouses and dealers of merchant trade 
products, will be issued shortly 


Refrigerators 


In addition to the increased quotas of 
nonmechanical refrigerators which may be 
made this quarter for unrestricted distribu- 
tion to civilians (BW—Apr.3’43,p8), WPB 
has authorized distribution from the na 


AT LAST! 


Chicago’s 50-year dream of a subway 
system is slowly becoming a reality. 
Five miles of tunnels (below) are al- 
most complete after more than four 
years of construction (BW —Apr.1'39, 
p18)—at a $57,000,000 cost. Inspection 
tours aboard elevated system trains 
(right) gave city fathers and citizens 
who purchased war bonds their first 
glimpse of the subway. Unofhcially 
slated for service by July 4, the line is 
the No. I leg of a 56-mile system that 
will cost $240,000,000. Work has con- 
tinued despite the war, but material 
shortages will delay completion. 


tion’s stockpile of almost 150,000 ; 
cal refrigerators to qualified civil 
chasers. (Order L-5-d, as amended 


Food Released to Civilians 


More than 2,000,000 cases of 
fruits and vegetables now held by th 
Distribution Administration will be 
shortly to augment civilian supplies 
stocks, most of which were purchas: 
the 1941 pack, have been held t 
emergency war needs. Principal it¢ 


_ canned tomatoes, apples, pears, peach 


plums. 

About 12,000,000 cases of canned 
tables, fruits, and juices have been tran 
ferred by the Army to FDA. These supplic 
principally corn and peas, will be 
later by FDA. 

Over 31,000 tons of dried prun 
raisins which have been reserved ii 
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The battle against Rust 


Came feet 


vate initiative, working with typical 


Some twenty years ago Allegheny 
Ludlum engaged in pioneering the 
commercial production of Stainless 
Steel in the United States: the first 
successful weapon in the war against 
rust and corrosion. The company 
devoted years to costly research and 
development, aided by far sighted 
fabricators—with the result that 


Pioneer producers in America 


of Stainless Steels. Originator 


America leads the world in Stainless 
Steel production. 

Consider what that early vision 
has since meant to every industry— 
from dairies to railroads—from 
soup factories to textile mills. Think 
what it means now—to the builders 
of planes, tanks, guns and ships. 

Such progress is the result of pri- 


American workmen. This industrial 
pioneering has given us many of the 
good things we call the “American 
way of life.” It will help win the war 
and be a mainstay in the peace to 
follow. In the return to peace, it may 
need coordination; but it must, and 


will, be protected and encouraged. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


and dereloper of airplane valve, 
electrical and special tool steels. 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA. 


HELP TO FORGE FREEDOM'S WEAPONS... BUY WAR BONDS...DO YOUR SHARE 
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In your post-war planning, you 
may be working on some idea 
or development in which oil- 
hydraulic mechanisms or 
accessories might be used to 
excellent advantage. Or 
perhaps you haven't yet con- 
sidered the merits of oil 
hydraulics . . . Industry’s New 
Right Hand for exact control 
of power and movement. In 
either case, we may be able 
to assist you. 

Through pioneering and 15 
years experience in the field 
of oil-hydraulics, our engi- 
neers have solved many un- 
usual and special problems. 
We offer you the benefit of 
this experience and will be 
glad to consider your present 
problems. Though our war 
work has priority, Denison 
engineers are still available 
for collaboration with a few 
manufacturers on post-war 
problems. Write us briefly ... 
whether we can help, and fur- 
ther discussion is warranted, 
can be quickly determined. 


The DENISON 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1193 DUBLIN RD., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAALAAL 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


FLAG WINNERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Gear & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, II. 


Fred Howland, Inc. 
Orlando, Fla 

The Hughes-Keenan Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


National Union Radio Cor; 
Newark, N. J. 
Reynolds Research Corp. 
Louisville, Ky. 


American Hydraulics, Inc. 

Sheboygan, Wis: 

American Screw Machine 
Products, Inc. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Sernhardt Mfg. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

The Cincinnati Planer Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Aurora, IIl. 
Easton, Pa. 


Port Chester, 
Louisville Tir 
General Ceramics & Steatite 


Keasbey, N. J. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Clarksville, Tenn. \ 


Hamilton Wilson 
Arlington, Va. 

Henry Heide, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 


Ben Hur Mfg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
William F. Jobbins, Inc, 


Lehigh Foundries, Inc. 


Life Savers Corp. 

| 

1 & Stove Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Corp. The Mason Silk Co. 
Winsted, Conn. 

John McShain, Inc. 
Arlington, Va. 
Merchant & Evans Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Marshall, Texas 


award for excellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Co. Rocky Mountain  Arser 
Construction. Project 

Denver, Colo. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Rust Proofing & Metal F 
ishing Co. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Spencer Thermostat Co. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Adrian, Mich. 

The Thresher Varnish Co. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Trojan Powder Co. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

United Steel & Wire Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


GOT WAR PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS? 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


of 3 to 30 tons capacity 
will enable you to easily 


® Bend Rods, etc. 
® Press Bushings 
® Move Machines 
@ Lift Heavy Loads 


Chances are you can do a lot of jobs in your 
plant quicker and easier through the use of 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. Available in 
models of 3, 5,8, 12, 20 and 30 tons capacity 
... Tor details, consult your nearest industrial 
supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


| misinterpretation. 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Are Built Right and Priced Right 
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hands of packers under provisions of Food 
Distribution Order 16 have now been re- 
leased by FDA for sale in regular commercial 
channels to maintain civilian supplies. 


Hosiery 


WPB has imposed a broad conservation 


| and standardization program on the manu- 


facture of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
hosiery, with the triple objective of eliminat- 
ing poorer quality hose, saving yarn, and 
assuring maximum production through more 
efficient use of existing equipment. ‘The 


| order lists specific manufacturing procedures 


which must be followed and forbids out- 
put of any but specified colors and patterns. 
(Order L-274. 


Women’s Work Clothing 


The recent WPB Order M-207, which 
drastically tightened restrictions on the pro- 
duction of women’s work clothing (BW— 
Mar.13’42,p92), has been subject to some 
The order does not pro- 
hibit the use of rayon fabrics. What it 
does state is that the A-2 priority rating 
formerly applicable to rayon Fibrics for use 
in women’s work clothing may no longer 


| be used. 


Lighting Fixtures and Bulbs 


WPB has drastically limited production 
of incandescent lighting fixtures. The 
amount of metal that may be used in 


| the manufacture of utility and industrial 


fixtures is cut about 60%, and for residential 
type fixtures about 80%. (Order L-212.) 

Preference ratings lower than AA-5 may 
no longer be used in the purchase of clectric 
light bulbs, placing lower ratings on the 
same basis as civilians and thus assuring a 
larger share to consumers in general. (Order 
L-28, as amended.) 


Victory Gardens 


Short pipe extensions for watering victor 
gardens will be allowed by WPB, if the 
premises are not already connected wit 
water service, and if the garden will cont 
at least 5,000 sq. ft. and will produce edible 
crops. The length of the extension per 
mitted is 5 ft. for each 500 sq. ft. of garden 
space up to a maximum of 250 ft. (Order 


U-1-e.) 


Spices 


Consumers’ quotas of black pepper and 
other spices (whose source of supply lias 
been wholly or partially cut off because 
of the war) have been cut sharply in order 
to conserve existing supplies. (Amendment | 
to Food Distribution Order 19.1.) 


Canned Fish 


The amount of canned fish available to 
civilians this year is expected to be some- 
what larger than last, since the percent- 
age of their pack that canners are required 
to set aside for government purchase has 
been reduced. During the period Apr. 
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Ships, too, are here to stay 


N™™ before has so great a flood of 
materials poured from the doors of 
industry and into the holds of ships. The 
end of the war, far from cutting off this 
flood, will merely change its nature from 
munitions to merchandise. 

Shipping will be as vital in winning the 
peace as it is in winning the war. But old 
cargo carriers will not long be adequate 
to maintain the pace of tomorrow's global 
trade. Into their midst are sure to come 
new speedsters for ocean express—light- 
footed craft with structural parts of strong, 
corrosion-resistant alloys. 

Exactly what they will look like, only 
naval architects might now dare to pre- 
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dict. But it is certain that, in addition to 
the standard marine metals, a host of new 
materials will present claims for a part in 
the construction of these ships. Where and 
how can each serve the shipbuilder best? 
Which will be most economical, efficient, 
enduring, for what purpose? 

Revere can supply impartial answers to 
many of the questions about metals that 
beset industry. For just as industry in the 
future will not be restricted to the tradi- 
tional materials, neither will Revere. Since 
the start of the war, Revere has not only 
broadened still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, but has developed facilities 
for manufacture of the light metals, and 


is pioneering in the production of entir 
new alloys that can cut manuf 
costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry 
all-out for victory. No copper is 
for anything else. But post-war 
with specific problems in metals 
ferred directly to the Revere Exe 
Offices in New York. 


REV: 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 


WOOD Is Still Best . 
For Jobs Like This 


THE RAILROADS are among the earliest and most consistent 
users of Wolmanized Lumber*. Bridge timbers, stringers and 
ties, wharf and platform decking—life is tough on jobs like 
these. But this wood is “alloyed for endurance,’’ armed against 
decay and termite attack, so it can take it. 


RESILIENCE, the cushioning effect between trackbed and sup- 
porting steel, is retained where Wolmanized Lumber is used in 
structures like that illustrated above. This wood also offers 
light weight, ease of handling and erection, high strength. It 
is clean, odorless, paintable. There is no added fire hazard, 
and the wood is not corroded by brine drippings from refriger- 
ator cars. Nor does it corrode its metal fittings. 


SERVICE RECORDS covering millions of feet of Wolmanized 
Lumber, at work for the railroads and elsewhere in industry, 
provide evidence of its durability. Lasting ability is given ordi- 
nary wood by vacuum-pressure impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. ‘Fibre fixation’’ prevents leaching out. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is being employed for wartime structures 
all over the world, speeding erection, assuring long life. It will 
do the same for your peacetime construction. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 
*Registered Trade Mark 


ATeloyed “FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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1943, to Feb. 29, 1944, 55% 

mackerel, and Atlantic sea her: 
set aside, compared with 80% 
months; for salmon the figure 
compared with 60% previously 
also places restrictions on cai 
and horse mackerel for the fi 
serving 55% of the pack, and 
tuna, bonito, and yellowtail, 60 
must be set aside. ( Food 

Order 44.) 


An increase of $5 a ton in 
price of kraft wrapping paper an 
—and a compensating increase fo: 
from these papers—has been 
OPA. (Regulation 182.) 

OPA has also authorized an 
$3 a ton to $63 in the ceilin 
Fourdrinier kraft paperboard. 
Schedule 32, as amended.) 


Chemicals 


Specific dollar-and-cents ceilings hay 
established by OPA for twelve fin 
cals essential in the production of a 
of civilian products. The chemicals 
ered by the regulation are saccharin, caffein, 
anhydrous caffeine, citrated caffeine, th 
bromine, vanillin, ethyl vanillin, coumar 
salicylic acid, acetylsalicylic acid, ascorl 
acid (vitamin C), and citric acid. (Regul; 
tion 353.) ¥ 


Quinacrine 


Quinacrine, an antimalarial  synthet 


| chemical also produced under the trad 
| name of Atabrine, has been placed unk 
complete allocation control by WPB. (Order 


M-306. ) 


Other Priority Actions 


The effective date of Order L-247, whic 
| imposes restrictions on the production ¢ 
knit underwear (BW—Mar.6'43,p54), ha 
been changed from Apr. 1 to May 1... 
Order M-299 places riboflavin, common 
known as vitamin B, or G, under strict 


allocation control. . . . Food Distribution 
Order 45 requires processors or first owners 
to reserve 55% of the supply of dry edibk 
beans and 60% of dry peas and split peas 
of certain classes, for purchase by gover- 
ment agencies. 


Other Price Actions 


Regulation 354 sets dollar-and-cents ceil 


| ings for copper sulphate. . . . Maximum 
| prices for ingots and linked ingots ot 
| primary lead, which were reduced $5 a ton 


on Jan. 20, are restored to the former 
premium of $10 a ton over pig lead b 
Amendment 4 to Revised Schedule 69. . . 
Amendment 1 to Regulation 28 permits 
converted distilleries now producing indus 
trial alcohol for the government or selling 


| high wines to adjust their ceilings to reflect 


increased prices for corn and other 
grains. . . . Amendment 4 to Regulation 
306 establishes dollar-and-cents ceilings sim- 
ilar to those on canned peas (BW—Apr.3'43, 
p38) on the 1943 pack of canned tomatoes. 
. . . Regulation 341 sets specific dollar ind- 
cents ceilings on all used commercial motot 
vehicles. 
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WHEN THE U-BOATS began to 
prowl, we could no longer look to 
India as the major source for tita- 
nium, needed as the base for paint 
for our ships, tanks and planes. 
But American industry quickly 
solved that one, too. Iron deposits 
in northern New York, previously 
undeveloped because the ore was 
difficult to process, also contained 
ilmenite, from which titanium is 
derived. Maybe modern separa- 
tion methods would solve the prob- 
lem? They did . . and the ilmenite 
deposit proved gratifyingly rich 
and extensive. 
Then . . how to get it out? The 


cements A 


Titanium-base paint will spread 


, linoleum, 


cleaners and polishes, 


kk 
FRUEHAUF SERVICE 


keeps Thailers Running! 
Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there's a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close. 
Fruehauf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 
service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than fifty strategic- 


ally located cities. 


% 
4 


TRATLER 
SENTIAL 


TRUCK 


AN E JOsB 
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TRANSPORT 1s 
FOR 


..eSO0, WERE GETTING OUR 7/7AN/IUM AT HOME 


mines are near Mount Marcy, 
highest peak in the Adirondacks 
. . thirty miles from a railroad in 
possibly the wildest, most inacces- 
sible area in the East. Moreover, 
ilmenite concentrate is a fine- 
grained sand. And it’s heavy . . 
twice the specific gravity of coal. 

As in so many other tough jobs, 
Truck-Trailers proved to be the an- 
swer! A fleet of thirty Fruehauf 
Trailers, each making seven to 
eight round trips daily and travel- 
ing 400 miles or more, carries both 
the ilmenite and the co-product 
iron ore thirty miles to the near- 
est rail outlet. Each Trailer car- 


ill meet our 


equal coverage than 


d siding, cosmetics 
her finishes, shoe 


oan 


DOING 


ALL AMERICA 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


ries a 26,000-pound load, pulled 
by an economical 8 to 5-ton truck. 
Every day, about 800 tons of il- 
menite and 1,500 tons of iron ore 
start to war. Now our titanium 
from this one source supplies the 
domestic demand . . another vic- 
tory for American enterprise. 


Truck-Trailers, besides han- 
dling this critical job with speed 
and flexibility, also do it eco- 
nomically. Since a truck can pull, 
ona Trailer, a far bigger load than 
it can carry, operators of this fleet 
estimate that they are saving up 
to one-third in manpower, tires, 
gasoline and power units. 
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Feeders to Grow 


Postwar expansion of 
air-mail service to absorb war 
flyers and plane output seen as 
exceeding present trunk lines. 


The extensive air-mail feeder-line 
pickup system contemplated by the Civil 
Acronautics Board, which is about to 
investigate the possibilities, might easily 
exceed the present trunk-line system in 
total route mileage and in airplanes and 
personnel employed. 

@ Jobs for Pilots—CAB’s air pickup study 
is a forehanded attempt to provide em- 
ployment for a few of the multitude of 
pilots who will come home from the 
war and to absorb some part of the huge 
capacity of airplane plants, whose or- 
ders will be mostly stop orders come 
eace, 

The plan would give the country a 

new service that is bound to be popular. 
It is part of the long-discussed program 
for overnight delivery of all mail and 
couples up with anticipated air-cargo 
service that seems sure to come (BW— 
Dec.19'42,p30), including the use of 
gliders for way stations. 
@ Technique Proved—While the grab- 
and-drop mail technique has been thor- 
oughly proved by Dick du Pont’s All 
American Aviation system centering in 
Wilmington, Del., and serving parts of 
six states, autogiros and helicopters will 
come into service to an extent depend- 
ing on their further development. 

Igor Sikorsky, leading contributor to 
helicopter progress, says his postwar ma- 
chines will carry up to 20 passengers at 
100 m.p.h., and that they will be eco- 
nomical for feeder-line and private work 
within a 200-mi. range. 

@ May Set Precedent—CAB has on hand 
38 applications for certificates to estab- 


Glider trains probably will play an 
important part in postwar develop- 
ment of short-haul aviation. 
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lish pickup systems which, if all were 
approved, would spider-web every thickly 
settled region in the country. Several 
of the applications are from companies 
that exist only on paper, several others 
from established operators who want to 
put out feeders. 

Eight are from bus lines, and CAB’s 

decision on them may set precedents. 
The law says that neither sea nor land 
transport companies may engage in air 
transport. ‘he board compelled Amer- 
ican Export Steamship to divorce Amer- 
ican Export Airlines, but some on the 
board feel that “land” means only rail- 
roads. 
e Powwow Due—A big confab is to be 
called by CAB at an early date, and prac- 
tically everybody in aircraft production 
and operation will rush it like home- 
steaders after new black soil. Not the 
least interested will be designers, for a 
new kind of low-cost, high-lift airplane 
will be wanted. Some of them may 
even bring a few designs along with 
them. 


Now serving six states, All-American 
Aviation pioneered pickup and drop 
technique for airmail. 


In performance the desired craft will 

be along the lines of the Stinson “A” 
trimotor of a decade ago, which was 
built for short range (650 mi.), high lift, 
150 m.p.h. at 60% throttle, developing 
240 hp. in each of three engines. (New 
designs will have one or two, not three 
motors; the center motor on a big multi- 
engined plane is inefficient.) 
e Pickup Problems—Air mail pickup is 
easy to visualize, but it poses problems. 
For instance, it would be fine if pas- 
sengers could be carried, but zooming 
up and down every five or ten miles to 
catch and drop mail and express would 
be unpleasant to most people. Towns 
that have airports can have passenger 
service, but landing and the inevitable 
long trip by motor from town to port 
slows the service. That’s where the di- 
rect lift machines will show their stuff; 
they don’t need airports or pickup gad- 
gets either. 


Short airlines of the future \ 
the helicopter for passengers and 
freight, says its inventor, Igor Sikorsky, 


| use 


a 


Scramble for Air 


Northeast Airlines jumps 
the gun on other operators with 
a bid for a Boston-Moscow line 
but will have to wait. 


Airline operators laughed when 
Northeast Airlines, New England’s local, 
filed an application with the Civil Acro- 
nautics Board for a regular 5,UU0-mile 
route between Boston and Moscow—but 
on second thought, they wished that 
they also had filed their claims. 

e No Action Slated—Northeast’s appli- 
cation could hardly be singled out by 
the board for approval when most of the 
other domestic operators are in exactly 
the same status—operating under Anny 
contract to various parts of the world. 

Besides, even if CAB should surprise 

everybody, including Northeast, by call- 
ing a hearing, the first question would 
be: What does Joe Stalin say? Never- 
theless, Northeast’s application may 
have some value in terms of squatters’ 
rights. 
@ Others Will File—All of the airlines 
serving the Army Air Forces ‘Transport 
Command were planning to file for 
peacetime certification of wartime routes 
but meanwhile were quietly pretcnding 
preoccupation with the war. Now that 
Northeast has jumped the gun, CAB 
expects other operators to file for routes 
which, totaled up, would lay a skein of 
duplication and confusion all over the 
earth. In fact, a second application al- 
ready is in—that of Northwest Airlines 
which merely wants a route to Calcutta 
via Alaska. Northwest, too, would have 
to ask somebody besides the board—in 
this case, the Japanese. 

Nobody knows just yet where the 
world airlines ought to be; they will not 
necessarily follow the sea lanes. ‘The in- 
dustry and CAB are watching develop- 
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ment of the Air Transport Command as 
But it will not be ac- 


oe officials. It has drawn up grandiose 


; and has written impressive stories 
tself. However, its frequency of 


international air policy which, in turn, 
must go through the peace conference 
wringer. There would be no point in 
awarding certificates, even on assurance 
that War and Navy departments would 
approve, while the whole question of 
international port of entry rights still 
is unanswered. 

e Britain’s Big Question—Northeast Air- 
lines’ application was the work of Wash- 
ington-wise S. J. Solomon, for many 
years manager of the capital’s old Hoover 
Airport. The other airlines hate to 
drop their dignity and holler “me too,” 
but they are worried. So are the federal 
agencies that are getting irate inquiries, 
especially from the British, wanting to 
know what is the meaning of these 
premature routes—even on paper. 


For Plane Repairs 


Air depot in Oklahoma 
City is model among Army’s 
plants for repairing combat 


ships after 500 hours of duty. 


The Air Service Command, Army Air 

Forces, has designated the Oklahoma 
City Air Depot as a model for working 
out experimental methods that may 
be adopted in ten other main service 
fields over the country. 
e Regular Overhauls Given—Only eight 
months old, the Oklahoma City air 
depot has become one of the state’s 
largest industries with a payroll of 
12,000, including about 4,200 women. 
Bomber, fighter, and cargo planes are 
flown in from battle areas, after each 
00 hours’ flying time, for complete 
ovethauling. The depot carries a stock 
of 154,000 different parts and is 
equipped to build complete planes in 
an emergency. 

oe it lacks some of the 
glamor of other branches of the flying 
services, the Air Service Command is 
the largest branch of the Army Air 
Forces. Its job is to keep in working 
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take the 


Look to the Industrial GAS Engineer 


for help 


in your industrial heating problems 


Many industrial plants . . . under wartime 
pressure . . . are making use of the Gas 
industry's skilled fuel utilization engineers 
to iron out production kinks where heat 
processes are involved. 

These experienced technical men are part 
of the staff of almost every Gas company. 
They are today out on the production line 
in hundreds of war areas, helping to get 
more efficient and more economical use of 
fucl, suggesting changes in burner adjust- 
ment or in equipment design to obtain 
better results. Their work has helped to 
speed and to smooth production, to main- 
tain high quality output, to keep unit costs 
under control. 


We of the Gas industry, proud of these 
combat troops on the production front, 
offer their services to you. 

Possibly our engineers can help yours . . . 
in this race to speed production for victory. 
If so, please feel free, without any obliga- 
tion, to telephone your Gas company. It 
is as intent as you to see this war won 
decisively. It realizes, as you do, that the 
answer is production . . . greater and greater 
production . . . all along the line. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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We made these 


for war--- 


a. GAUGE cases for- 
merly were made of brass and 
But out of the intense war 
need we developed a plastic case, 
light-weight, yet better and more 
enduring than pre-war metal cases. 
This new gauge case saves weight 
in aircraft. Thousands are being 
used for Army, Navy, and Marine 
pressure gauges. It has also become 
first-choice for war industries. 


iron. 


For 90 vears we have made the finest, most 
accurite pressureinstruments that engineer- 
ing skill could produce, Ashcroft Gauges 
have dial sizes from 2” to 36” for indicating 
pressures from a few ounces to 50,000 lbs. for 
water, steam, air, oil or any liquid or gas. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors @ 


everywhere... When you order gauges, in= > 


sist on ASHCROF T... Write for booklet. 


MAXWE ub 


TRADE MARE 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


f Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments. 


Makers 


haw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


BE 100% 
WITH YOUR 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 
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HITCHHIKER 

When a cargo-laden Douglas C-47 
Skytrain came down recently on an 
African airport, its crew found the 


| ground staff worried over the state of 


a damaged P-40 Curtiss Warhawk. 


condition all ships in combat, 
service, and training. 
e Everything Is Tested—When a plane 
comes back to an American air depot 
for an overhaul job, its motor and guns 
are disassembled, rebuilt as necessary, 
and then thoroughly tested. 

In many cases, the crew takes over 
a renovated big bomber at the air depot, 
and within ten days both plane and 
crew are back in combat. 


ferry 


’ 


| MORE POWER IN BEADS 


The art of petroleum refining has ad- 
vanced, generally speaking, in ten-year 
stages: distilling from 1910-20; thermal 
cracking from 1920-30: catalytic crack- 


| ing from 1930-40; and superfractionat- 
| ing 


since 1940, Most recently an- 


An overhaul at a better-equippec base 
seemed its only hope. Undaunted, 
the transport boys went to worl 
Wings of the fighter were las! 

the Douglas’ belly, and throu; 
transport’s big door went the fus 
The flight was a cinch. 


nounced improvement in superfraction- 
ating is the Socony-Vacuum Oil’s “bead 
catalyst,” which ‘the company claims 
will increase (1) power output ot : 
tion gasoline 23% to 35%, and () 
hoist yields of aviation gasoline from 
various base stocks 13% to 30% 

Socony-Vacuum, without ent 
the composition of its new catalyst, 1 
plied that it was a synthetic ia t 
It is made in the form of porous beads 
resembling pearls in size and color 
Socony is using it to replace clay ind 
other catalytic agents used in the new 
continuous Houdry process, also known 

“Thermofor catalytic cracking.” 

Like other technical advances in the 
oil business, the bead catalyst has been 
made available by license to American 
and United Nations refiners. 
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Ar ast, one of the most rapscallion 
of mischief-makers has been discovered 
.. . the Gremlin Aquaticus. Arch- 
villain of the species! 

He’s the shameless rascal who does 
the dirty work to water. “Hardens” 
it unmercifully so that laundry work 
darkens, bottles rust, equipment 
“scales,” and dishes won’t wash clean. 

We know. We've been routing him 
for years, Being chemical-minded we 


attribute his dire deeds to minerats. 
The Wyandotte man encounters these 
troubles every day. He detects Gremlins 
in every sort of water supply . . . and 
determines the proper Wyandotte com- 
pound to do cleaning and washing as 
customers want it done. 


Accurate field control of washing 
methods is only one of many ways in 
which Wyandotte helps business oust 
its “Gremlins.” It’s merely one more 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions «+ 
Calciura Carbonate «+ 


for Home Use + Alkalies * Chlorine «+ 


reason why any cleaning problem . 
from washing milk cans to cartridge 
cases .. . can be confidently entrusted 
to Wyandotte. 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


yandotfe 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wyandotte Cleanser 
Calcium Chloride + Dry Ice 
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Save Time with 
m 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletal 


266 US Pat Office ind 


- ++ Graybar can help speed 
its installation 


A Graybar Specialist near you can 
show you how to save precious steps, 
time, and energy, just as a Graybar 
Communications Specialist showed 
Micro Switch Corporation of Freeport, 
Illinois. 


Graybar believes Teletalk to be the 
best amplified intercommunication 
available. Graybar representatives 
everywhere have had years of experi- 
ence in the planning of Teletalk Inter- 
communication and Paging Systems to 
meet varying requirements. They will 
help you solve your particular problems. 


The Graybar House near you will be 
glad to send an expert to confer with 
you and study your problems and re- 
quirements. He will also see to it that 
your Teletalk System is properly in- 
stalled. 


Call the Graybar House nearest you 
and ask for a Teletalk “speed-up” 
study. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 
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To Save Key Men 


Screw machine builders 
devise a chart to supplement 
manning tables, hope plan will 
ease their draft problems. 


Complaints that manning tables (BW 

—Nov.7'42,p18) have been torn to 
pieces by local draft boards and, at the 
same time, trimmed at both ends by 
state Selective Service and regional War 
Manpower Commission offices add heat 
to the resentment against manpower 
handling that lately has risen among in- 
dustrial executives. 
e Small Plants Feel Aggrieved—Smaller 
plants, whose training programs of ne- 
cessity can’t be as elaborate as those of 
large manufacturers, feel they have had 
more than their share of manpower 
grief, and that manning tables only 
aroused false hopes that draft losses 
could be systematized. 

In an effort to lubricate the man- 
power administrative process, the Na- 
tional Screw Machine Products Assn. 
this week suggested to its own industry— 
small parts makers serving aircraft, auto- 


| SEAGOING PLASTICS 


Left out in the cold without war con- 
tracts or priorities, worried little men 
of the plastics industry are about to 
get their big break. Some plants are 
already turning out unshatterable plas- 
tic tableware (above), valves, engine 
parts, and scores of other ship items 
made traditionally from metal—all of 
them purchases of the Navy, which 
is now casting about for other equip- 


motive, and other war contractor 
each plant supplement its mannin 
with a work chart. 
e@ How the Chart Works—This c] 
dicates labor allowances to cov 
expansions and normal turnover, . 
as draft replacements. It lines 
course of new employees and di 
eligibles already employed, in rep 
draftables who are spotted on th« 
by name. 

Originated by a Cleveland mem 
the N.S.M.P.A., Wedler Bros.. 
work chart, according to the a 
tion’s official view, won’t make ma 
tables workable without two ba 
forms in manpower procedure: ad: 
of ground rules to cover uniform « 
tion of local draft boards and stat 
lective Service offices, and definit« 
tralized authority over manning tables. 
e@ Years or Months?—One small mem- 
ber company, cited by the association, 
set up a manning table that specified 
training time of three years to replace a 
tool maker. State Selective Service au- 
thorities, who have jurisdiction over the 
“replacement list” section of the inan- 
ning table, would allow only thice 
months. 

Meanwhile, the regional office of the 
War Manpower Commission had the 


ment to be replaced by noncritical 
materials. In a single contract, 4,()()) 
man-hours plus 18,000 machine-hours 
were saved, and 275,000 pounds of 
brass went to more important fields 
by using plastic for deck clock cases. 
Neither the cases nor other plastic deck 
equipment requires attention at sca, 
and the Navy is so pleased that it 1s 
surveying small plastic plants to de- 
termine how they can be best fitted 
into the war program. 
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THE TIME SAVED IS 


Since Teletalk Paging System 
Was Installed, Reports Micro 
Switch Corporation 


Time is an urgent factor at Micro Switch Corpo- 
ration of Freeport, Illinois. Practically every 
Micro Switch produced today goes into war 
material, performing vital functions wherever a 
small, light-weight, precision, snap-action switch 
is required. 

Before the Teletalk Paging System was installed, 
Micro Switch Corporation reports, “There de- 
veloped an alarming waste of time consumed in 
trying to locate individuals who had gone to de- 
partments other than their own. Now, with 
Teletalk, a person is located quickly no matter 
where he is.”’ 


The Teletalk Paging System used by Micro 
Switch Corporation consists of a control unit 
with 19 speaker units strategically placed 
throughout seven floors in two buildings. The 
system carries an average of 270 calls daily, 
either to selected stations or to all stations 
simultaneously. 


Teletalk Intercommunication and Paging Systems 
in offices and factories throughout the nation 
save precious time, steps, words and motion. 
Without leaving his desk the busy executive can 


carry on conferences with one party or several 
parties simultaneously. Teletalk affords instan- 
taneous communication. ..improves inter-depart- 
ment co-ordination ... and, users report, 
substantially reduces lost time. 


Teletalk Systems are available from 5 to 24 sta- 
tions . . . are designed for every purpose and 
every purse. High fidelity voice reproduction 
and dependable, long-lived operation are as- 
sured. Many special convenience features are 
available. 


Get in touch with the Webster Electric Teletalk 
distributor near you. He is listed in the classified 
telephone directory as shown below. If you 
cannot locate a distributor near you, write us 
and we will assist you. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Established 1909. Export Department: 100 Varick St., N. Y. C. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Electronic inter- 


communication, pag- +E - 

ing and sound dis- e eta 

tribution systems for SE 

offices, stores, factories, buildings, 

institutions, homes and farms. 

“WHERE TO BUY IT” 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. Md 

287 Columbus Ave. KENmor 4567 . 
BOSTON 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leletalk 


WEBSTER & ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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For rapid gaging of 


INSIDE DIMENSIONS 


with , 
split-thousandth® 
accuracy | 


Tu E TRICO MICRO-CHEK 
is now in use in more than 2250 war 
plants to speed up nearly all types of 
precision gaging. Multiplies dimensions 
by 200— reducing eyestrain and fatigue. 


The new Caliper Type facilitates rapid 
gaging of internal dimensions, regard- 
less of shape — from 3/16” to 2-1/2”— 
by means of expanding caliper fingers. 
Set up ready for use. Applicable to prac- 
tically any recessed gaging need- replac- 
ing plug gages. Adjustable against wear. 


je for illustrated booklet 
eere 
SioeCes. 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP, 
130 Trico 


FIND “He 
ANHWWENW x 
QUICKLY}, 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRACE MAME EG UL A 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


to speed reference in active books, card files of 
salesmen’s portfolios. 

Any index you want — typed, written or printed 

on the changeable inserts may be slipped into the 

MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and perma- 
nently attached in a moment. 

Genuine, original MAK- 

: UR-OWN is sold in 

three widths, seven colors 

(4 for all kinds of indexing. 

fesy to Use 


GO TO YOUR STATIONER FOR CLEAN, 
CONVENIENT MAK-UR-OWN INDEX TABS 


THE VICTOR SAFE & CQUIPERENT CO, BIC 


WORTH TONAWANDA, WY. 
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occupational data and the time table for 
filling jobs (other sections of the man- 
ning table) under consideration. Before 
the WMC could reach any decision, the 
tool maker's local draft board ordered 
his induction at once. By quick work 
on the telephone, the company was able 
to get a temporary deferment for this 
man but decided not to appeal from the 
three-month time limit for fear of get- 
ting in bad with the local board. 

@ Inconsistency Cited—On this point, 
other parts makers complained that draft 
boards differ in their attitude toward 
manning tables; one board urges war 
factories to adopt them, another seems 
definitely unfriendly to them. 

Getting down to the mechanics of 
manning table procedure (manning ta- 
bles are optional for war producers), 
there is Schedule A, including occupa- 
tional data such as plan* and official oc- 
cupational dictionary job titles, mini- 
mum training time, number of workers 
(classified as male, female, white, and 
other); Schedule B, a time table for fill- 
ing jobs, according to departments, 
plants, and source of supply; Schedule 
C, a replacement summary; and a re- 
placement list. Schedules A and B go to 
the regional WMC office, Schedule C 
and the replacement list to Selective 
Service. 

e Effect on Output—Schedule B, ac- 
cording to some parts makers, can’t be 
compiled until after Schedule C because 
a plant executive has to think in terms 
of actual workers, rather than job titles. 
The replacements have to govern the 
time table, not vice versa. This is a 
sore spot. Plant executives feel war pro- 
duction figures are bound to reflect un- 
favorably any failure to provide an or- 
derly replacement and training a 

Selective Service and WMC ofhcials, 
on the other hand, are quick to criticize 
production men for “holding back” 
draftable manpower. In defense of their 
position, the plant executives point out 
that in most cases their new men are 
nondraftables, that their more experi- 
enced key men are likely to be of draft 
age, and that if these key men are taken 
without being given time to help train 
new help, it’s too bad for production. 
e@ Why They Complain—One plant 
owner complained that one of his tool 
makers was in Alaska mending shoes; 
another, also in the Army, is digging 
ditches in the Southwest. 

The officials, often too busy to answer 
letters, messages, or phone calls, and 
swamped with a thankless job, custo- 
marily reply that the complaining parties 
“don’t know there’s a war on.” 

As one step in their effort to make 
manning tables work, the N.S.M.P.A. 
has had its “occupational dictionary” ac- 
cepted by WMC, to harmonize with 
the official WMC dictionary of job 
titles. This followed similar action by 
the drop forging and gray iron casting 
industries. 


Foundry Warning 


Strict specifications {o; 
zinc-base die castings mus! be 
maintained throughout the war, 
A.S.T.M. claims. 


The zinc-base die casting indust: 
been warned sharply against the | 
substitute or inferior metals, result 
wartime negligence of standard 
practices that could cost the tra 
booming market of the ’thirties. 

e Standards Are Rigid—A subcom::: 
of the American Society for ‘lcstin, 
Materials issued the warning in takin 
action to advance to the status of fuji 
A.S.T.M. standard tentative specifica. 
tions for zinc-base alloys it diew up 
twelve years ago. These rigid specifica 
tions do not tolerate more than seven 
parts each of tin and lead in 100,00) 
parts of alloy. 

As the past decade opened, markets 
for zinc-base die castings totaled only a 
few thousand tons yearly. Under im. 
petus of the society’s standards and de- 
velopment of 99.99% pure zinc plus 
adequate alloys, bogeys i mbrittlement 
and dimensional instability were licked 
and markets grew rapidly to a peacc- 
time peak of 150,000 tons in 1941. 

@ War Forced Compromises—Pure zinc 
supplies failed to keep pace with dc- 
mand, however, and added burdens of 

war production forced foundrymen 
away from strict compliance with the 
standards and into the use of substitiie 
materials, notably lead. Since only on-- 
eighth of an ounce of lead will c 

taminate 100 pounds of pure zinc (.0 
far as the standards are concerned), t!.c 
use of lead and zinc in the same foundty 
—without rigid safeguards—will not pcr- 
mit the A.S.T.M. standatd to be met. 

Another source of contamination, tlie 
forced use of second-grade aluminum in 
the alloy, was abolished by the Mar. 10 
amendment to WPB’s Aluminum Con- 
servation Order M-l-i. This amend- 
ment permits use of virgin aluminum, 
necessary because sources of lead-free 
second-grade aluminum had dried up. 
© Broad Military Usage—The situation 
against which the society’s subcomm: 
tee inveighs has a war production angie 
equally as potent as its postwar consid- 
erations. Already the armed services usc 
thousands of zinc-base die castings for 
carburetor and fuel pump parts for tanks 
and trucks; for shell, bomb. and hand 
grenade fuses; for gas mask fittings, etc. 

Broader use of the process undoubt- 
edly would follow if perfection in each 
item could be assured. Die casting saves 
man- and machine-hours, almost com 
pletely eliminates scrap; but with lives 
at stake, castings must be right. 

e The Warming Quoted—“ Today,” the 
subcommittee warns, “there is pressure 
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For 8 years I 


print room 


Foxny HOW YOU GET SO 
n the habit of doing a job one way— 
ear after year. 

Take my case. I thought the best 
‘ay to reproduce an engineering 
rawing was to blueprint it. Then... 
yang! Along came the war...and our 
lraftsmen were the first to howl. 
‘hey blamed their “behind sched- 
ile” record on our print-making 
equipment, 


THAT’S WHEN I WOKE UP. 


I learned all about the Ozalid 
Process ... how it had been on the 
market since 1935 .. . how we had 
een missing its advantages in the 

drafting room, and in 


Here is what the Ozalid Process is 
doing for us...and can do for you: 


/ An Ozalid whiteprint machine 
turns out positive reproductions of 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


engineering drawings, charts, letters, 
in two fast steps—Exposure and Dry 
Development. The machine is clean, 
compact ...and any inexperienced 
person can be quickly trained to op- 
erate it at top efficiency. There are 
no liquid baths, no plumbing con- 
nections—no daily tasks which de- 
mand “specialists.” 


2 With the Ozalid Process you can 
make prints which will have blue, 
black, or maroon lines on a white 
background. The maroon line is 
recommended for the shop since it 
shows the greatest contrast to grease 
and dirt ... and will stand up better 
than the white line of a blueprint. 


3 You make duplicate originals the 
same way you produce standard 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORP. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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slept in the 


prints...there are no “Van Dyke” 
tieups. These duplicates may be used 
in place of valuable originals in sub- 
sequent print production. 


4 In addition, Ozalid duplicates are 
“First Aid” for overworked drafting 
departments. When the design of an 
original tracing is to be changed (a) 
an Ozalid duplicate is made (b) the 
obsolete lines are eradicated with 
Ozalid Corrector Fluid (c) the new 
lines are drawn in. It’s that easy! It’s 
never necessary to redraw any line 
which remains the same as in the 
original. 


FS All Ozalid sensitized materials 
are available in cut sheets as well as 
roll stock. Thus, by using sheets 
which correspond in size to your 
original, you can completely elim- 
inate trimming waste. 


Forcomplete information, write for 
SIMPLIFIED PRINTMAKING. It 
shows how leading manufacturers 
save time, labor, and materials 
with the Ozalid Process. 
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Speedi-Dri is a granular, 


oil absorbing substance, which is 
spread on floors to provide a 
non-skid surface—to soak-up 


and remove grease and oil. 


As a safety-device it is un- 
paralleled. It instantly provides 
a safe working surface—not only 
eliminating a cause of falls but 
also the fear of falling—and re- 
duces the fire hazard of oil 
soaked floors. Unlike sawdust, 


Speedi-Dri will not burn. 


Speedi-Dri works marked economies in 
floor cleaning. Its absorbency is so great 
that it actually draws old oil stains from 
wood and concrete floors. It makes expen- 
sive, messy scrubbing quite unnecessary. 
Because it can be easily swept up it 
requires no machinery, no interference with 
production, and fewer maintenance men. 


Speedi-Dri has proved its economy in hun- 
dreds of busy war plants. It excels all 
other substances for the purpose in absorb- 
ency and coverage per pound, and it saves 
floors. Prompt service from warehouse 
stocks in principal cities. We urge you to 
see your distributor or to write us for 
samples. There is only one— 


“GPEEUI-UR! \ 


‘ ent 
gtast assor® 
0G 
oir ANNO 


SUPPLIERS 
East — REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York City 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
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. to find substitutes for scarce ma- 
terials, and this is apt to lead to the use 


| of seriously inferior grades of metal... . 


Experienced manufacturers and users of 
zinc-base die castings realize that under 
the stress of today’s emergency it is 
short-sighted to put on the market parts 
which will not give satisfactory service. 
. . . It is timely to post clear warning 

. . that deviations from the specified 
maximum impurity limits, even in 
amounts which seem insignificant to the 
layman, may prove to be disastrous.” 


“INDUSTRIAL FEVER” 


“Artificial fever” induced in your ach- 
ing back or leg by a physician’s dia- 
thermy outfit differs little in principle 
from industrial fever induced in wood, 
metal, and other materials by modern 
high-frequency, electronic _ heating. 
Rough explanation is that a high- 
frequency electric field, surrounding 
and permeating any material, sets up 
molecular friction within it, causing 
it to heat uniformly throughout in a 
fraction of the time taken by more 
orthodox heating methods (BW —Jan. 


SHORTENING FROM FIS4€s5 


A new shortening, made f; ( 
fornia pilchard (sardine) oil, « 
may find a place on grocers 
Only a small quantity has bee: 
sale to date, but its popularity 
be increasing on the West Co 
much of this country’s sardine 
is centered. 

Manufacturers of the shorten 
to have eliminated the oil’s fi 
and smell. They say there is n 


9°43,p70). At RCA Mfg. Co., for in. 
stance, one of its single-turn, high- 
frequency coils (above left) heats and 
solders six transformer terminals at a 
crack, At Ohio Crankshaft Co., one 
of its Tocco heating machines (above 
tight) hardens bearing surfaces on a 
shaft in 4 seconds. In a plywood 
plant (below), a big high-frequency 
Thermex heater, built by Girdler | 
Corp., heats two 12-in. stacks of wood | 
veneer to 160 F. in less than 5 minutes 
and heats the adhesive between the 
layers, while a Williams-White press 
bonds them into plywood. 
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‘je difference between this new cook- 
ing oil and the oils derived from pea- 
nuts, soybeans, and other vegetable 
sources. 

The Food Production and Distribu- 
tion Administration has been negotiat- 
ing for purchase of 20,000,000 Ib. of a 
shortening made with not less than 
50° fish oil, plus vegetable oils. Most 
of this fish oil, which has been re- 
quested for the use of the United Na- 
tions, is expected to be produced from 
sardines. 

Development of the new shortening 
may suggest its use as an equivalent to 
lardlike products made from peanuts, 
soybeans, cottonseed, and corn. While 
there are enough of these edible oils 
available now to meet urgent war and 
civilian needs, the margin of supply is 
not a large one. 


al 


Welder’s Helper 


A simple replacement tip 
for electrodes saves time and 
copper. Producer claims more 
welds between dressings. 


Electrode tips bear the brunt of the 

wear in spot welding. ‘Therefore, rea- 
soned Frostrode Products (Detroit man- 
ufacturer), it would be logical to devise 
a means of replacing only the tips 
when they mushroom or become im- 
paired in other ways—rather than always 
having to install a completely new elec- 
trode. 
@ Copper Saving Claimed—Result of 
this thinking was development of a 
Frostcap. The Frostcap is a quickly 
replaced tip for welding electrodes, de- 
vised as an integral part of the Frost- 
rode, an electrode refrigerating system 
(BW—Nov.22’41,p42). 

Several aircraft manufacturers have 
adopted the idea. According to the pro- 
ducer, they report substantial increases 
in the number of welds from each 
electrode before tip dressing is neces- 
sary. A 90% saving in copper is 
claimed. 
mA y Are Coined—Frostcaps are pro- 
duced inexpensively by a coining proc- 
ess which makes grain structure denser 
and stronger than customary methods. 
About the diameter and thickness of six 
stacked dimes, they are finned internally, 
permitting coolants to flow through the 
electrode almost to the contact point. 
Cooling increases the conductivity of 
the electrode, also reduces deformation 
and scar. 

Installation is simple. A Frostpoint 
electrode is installed in the welding ma- 
chine, and a new cap is placed on it. 
The electrodes of the machine are 
brought together under pressure, push- 
ing the cap into place. Electric heating 
phers are applied, melting a solder 
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“THERE ARE MORE THINGS in heaven and earth, Horativ, than are dreamed of 
in our philosophies.” 

That passage from Hamlet was spoken to the original “graphophone” invented in 
1881 by Alexander Graham Bell, Chichester Bell and Charles Sumner Tainter. It 
was recorded on a wax cylinder, which was sealed in a metal box. For over 
half a century, that box reposed in a dark vault at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 

In 1937, in the presence of representatives of the inventors, the box was opened 
and the first practical sound recording was replayed. Every word was heard plainly 
... and precisely as it had been spoken 56 years before! 


During the busy years bridged by those two events, thousands of Dictaphone di 
tating machines, developed from the original Bell and Tainter Graphophone patent, 
had gone into service in business offices around the world. 

Coming as the first challenge to an out-moded system of dictation which had 
endured since the days of the Greeks and Romans, Dictaphone saved time and 
effort — expedited the flow of work — made executives the masters rather than the 
slaves of daily routine. 

Today, sound recording technique is being developed further in the Dictaphone 
Laboratories. While a host of Dictaphone users are finding literally no limit to the 
capacity and versatility of Dictaphone in meeting the pressure of war work, Dicta 
phone sound engineers are readying improved voice recording methods for the 
Army, the Navy and vital war services. After the war, the Dictaphone method of 
dictation will more than ever be a “must” for busy men everywhere. 


Dictaphene Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICRAPHONE i the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Mukers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark le Apoliet 
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washer within the cap. Pressure is main- 
tained until the solder hardens. 

@ Easy to Remove—Removal of a worn 
tip is equally easy. The pliers grip the 
point, melt the solder seal, and the cap 
is lifted off. An adapter makes it pos- 
sible to use the entire Frostpoint as- 
sembly on any existing welder. 


FORD’S DEFENSES READY 


Industrial management men and Ci- 
vilian defense workers have tossed many 
a sleepless night over the problems of 
blacking out and protecting huge war 
factories and workers in the event of 
enemy air raids. But few had require- 
ments approaching Ford Motor Co.’s 
sprawling River Rouge works which has 
100,000 “workers, scores of buildings— 
many with glowing furnaces. 

Censorship restricts exact details of 
Ford's air raid protection system, but 
test results show the industrial empire is 
ready for anything. Complete blackout 
can be had in 1 min., 45 sec.; shelters 
are available for all workers; fire fighting 
and disaster squads and equipment can 
go into action on short notice. 

Nerve center of the River Rouge sys- 
tem is a control room that is manned 
constantly. ‘To it would go reports of hos- 
tile aircraft approaching, from it would 
go orders setting protective squads and 
equipment into action. More than 6,500 
workers are trained for emergency work 
and first aid duty. 

Special squads are trained to man 
stirrup pumps and sand and graphite 
buckets in event of an incendiary bomb 
attack. Ford proposes to use graphite 
instead of sand to snuff out incendiaries 
near machinery—to preclude chances of 
damage from splashing. 


TEXAS ALLOWS DUAL WELLS 


For the first time, the Texas Railroad 
Commission is permitting oil produc- 
tion from different strata of sand in the 
same well. A Houston operator, Glenn 
H. McCarthy, is thus authorized to 
pump petroleum from two levels in four 
producing holes—on a test basis. 

Since oil grades vary at different strata 
levels, previous practice has been to tap 
sands carrying the greatest quantity and 
seal off the less productive ones within 
cach well. Commission approval per- 
mits McCarthy to pump from 7,000-ft. 
and 8,000-ft. levels by setting a two- 
inch pipe inside the larger casings. 

Oil from the first level comes up the 
inside pipe to one separator, that from 
the deeper casing is piped into another 
separator. That system is now being 
used successfully in ‘the Gulf Coast fields 
of Louisiana. 

Double production levels conserve 
critical drilling, pumping, and tubing 
equipment, a saving that probably will 
be extended to other Texas fields when 
experiments are completed. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Lock-Joint 


Rectangular ducts for air condition- 
ing are normally screwed or bolted to- 
gether, less frequently nailed. Faced 
with slow deliveries last vear on nails, 
screws, and bolts, Roy Klomparens, air- 
conditioning engineer, worked out a new 
Lock-Joint which not only uses none 
of them, but also saves considerable 


erection time. Though it is a permanent 
type of construction, it can be disassem- 
bled as easily as assembled. This year 
he has found that the same joint lends 
itself to a wide variety of products 
ranging from chicken incubators to 
shipping containers, which may be dis- 
mantled and returned in the flat, and 
has formed the Klomparens Lock-Joint 
Co., 3015 Military Rd., Arlington, Va., 
to license such applications. 

Business parts of the joint are a 
small-diameter rod (made of wood, 
metal, fiber, or other available mate- 
rial) and two grooves of semicircular 
cross section—one cut parallel to the 
edge of a flat piece of plywood, cement- 
asbestos board, or other material; the 
other cut within the slot of a piece 
of wood or metal corner framing. When 
the flat picce is thrust into the slot of 
the framing, the two grooves come 
opposite each other, forming a long, 
circular hole into which the rod is 
slipped to lock the parts together. Such 
parts may be big or little; joints may 
be designed to produce 90-deg. corners 
or any other degree of angularity neces- 
sary to a particular design. 


Emergency Light 


When a short circuit or a sudden 
power failure causes lights to go out 
suddenly in a war plant, it’s the first 
60 seconds that are most dangerous. 
Expensive work in progress may be 
damaged irreparably; workers may be 
injured in a panic; saboteurs may find 


ss 


opportunity to begin their dirt atk 

To neutralize such an uncon: :olleq 
blackout, the Electric Storage |) itter, 
Co., Allegheny Ave. & 19th St hila- 
delphia, is bringing out the new | xide 
Lightguard Emergency Lighting ( \\\t. {t 
consists of a 30-watt, sealed- bez iN) auto. 
mobile light which may be focu.d on 
a particular operation or arrang.d to 
floodlight a 7,500-sq.ft. area, as! orage 
battery, a charging unit, a m etic 
switch, and a connecting cord be 
plugged into the lighting circuit. (Up to 
the moment of an emergency, tl! bat. 
terv is on a slow trickle- -charge, in ring 
that it will be always ready when 
needed. When the regular 1; ghting 
circuit fails, the magnetic switch snaps 
into action, instantly turning on the 
emergency light. Everything but the 
automobile light is contained in a 
1323x6x104-in. box. 


Unit-Springs 


Side and front views of the new 
Rande Unit-Springs reveal devices 
that promise to replace scarce rubber 
and other materials in absorbing vibra- 
tion and mechanical shock, as in vibra- 
tion-absorbing mounting pads for ma- 
chine tools, printing presses, and other 
mechanical installations. They have 
been under test on laundry presses and 
rolls during five years of research and 
development. 


Standard general-purpose unit, as 
manufactured by Rande Specialty Co., 
P.O. Box 708, Hoboken, N. J., for 
orders carrying A-1 priorities or better, 
consists of nine brass “cells,” occupy: 
ing a total space of only 24x2xé in., yet 
furnishing a 100-Ib. load capacity. Each 
cell, which is free to deflect inde- 
pendently, contains an alloy-steel spring, 
held firmly in position, but free to me 
somewhat under its share of a load. 
most any weight can be floated i" 
grouping the proper number of units. 
lor example, 36 of them will float 3,600 
lb. and occupy a space of only about ! 
sq. ft Units may be modified on specia! 
order to support uneven or curved sur- 
faces with radiuses of 2 in. or more. 
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Is This Destruction Necessary 


Pier fire destroys vital supplies — $2,000,000 damage. 3000 ton 
ship destroyed, 34 barges damaged. 


Not a bombed area — 17 buildings destroyed by fire in the busi- 
ness district of a mid-western city. 


ad Se 


Railroad terminal. Complete destruction of grain elevator, ware- 
house and a long string of loaded freight cars. 


Aircraft parts were made in this “fireproof” building — until fire 
struck leaving it a mass of twisted metal. 


Every day, warehouses, piers and plants far from 
the battlefronts are going up in smoke. Terrific losses 
of vital war plants and equipment result . . . produc- 
tion is tied up . . . our fighting forces wait for supplies 
that do not arrive. The fire less in the United States 
for 1942 was $314,849,000. 


Fire can be Controlled There is one sure way of check- 
ing this destruction of millions of dollars worth of 
badly needed materials and supplies... AUTO- 
MATIC SPRINKLERS. Dependable, automatic, a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System detects and checks fire be- 


Grinnell Company stands ready to protect your ; 
warehouse or plant against fire. Experienced engi- 4 
neers at nearby offices are ready to help you. Call 
them. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, R.1. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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fore major damage can occur. 8000 fires have been put 
out since 1930 with Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. 


Protection for so Little One sprinkler head protects 
100 square feet of building space. Installed, it requires 
only about 50 Ibs. of pipe, fittings, hangers and valves 
to serve it, yet it can save tons of structural steel and 
other critical building materials. Its 24-hour-a-day 
protection can prevent destruction of millions of 
dollars worth of war material and keep plants run- 
ning that would otherwise be twisted ruins. Why 
take chances when protection requires so little? 


)GRINNEL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
For Production Protection 


READ WHAT 


23 eminent 
authorities 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris 


Associate Professor of Economics 
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of its dies 


SALVAGE 


Auto Dies Saved 


Industry compromises 
with scrap hunters, preserving 
dies for functional parts and 
scrapping the rest. 


Last autumn the salvage hounds were 
baying on the trail of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of back-model dies in 
the hands of automobile manufacturers. 
The pursuit was hot until it was learned 
that the dies consisted largely of gray 
iron, which is in no particular scrap 
demand. 

e Guarding 1942 Dies—Auto companies 
hope that knowledge is solidly im- 
planted, for moves to deprive them of 
their dies give them an acute attack of 
jitters. They have no particular objec- 


| tion to scrapping old dies but fear any 


such outcry might progress to the point 
where they would have to give up 1942 
model dies. 

That would be disastrous for any 

postwar automobile output without an 
expensive make-ready period of a year 
or more. So industry plans called’ for 
gradual sale of old-model dies as neces- 
sary but then a stand of Stalingrad-like 
determination over 1942 dies. 
@ Heat Turned Off—The industry didn’t 
have to go that far. Die scrapping had 
progressed, on an informal industry 
average, up to the 1939 models when 
the heat went off. Some credit the turn 
to a visit of Washington correspondents 
to Detroit, where they learned about 
the gray iron. They stopped writing on 
the subject, and the matter faded out 
of view. 

Each company has always disposed 
on a different schedule. 
Small manufacturers, for the most part, 
built lifetime requirements of parts from 
their dies, then scrapped them. The 
number of their old dies was small; 
when the scrap campaign brewed up 
they had little to clean out. 

e Prohibitive Storage—Big firms were 
more vulnerable. To build lifetime re- 
quirements for the thousands of cars 
bearing their nameplates required huge 
storage space. It was better business 
practice to make a run of parts, store 
the dies until the stockpile was ex- 
hausted, then use the dies for another 
run. Ford still trotted out the old dies 
for a Model-T parts run once in a while. 

Facing outcry for die scrapping posed 
a dilemma for big producers. They could 
either fight to hold their dies—an un- 
popular position last fall—or scrap them 
after first building truly colossal stock- 
piles of requirements for customers of 


ee! 


the future. With scrapping, tho: «tock. 
piles were necessary, too, to fil 
ington desires for keeping all 
the road. 

e@ Functional Dies Saved—A br: 
promise was reached. Nonfu 
parts dies of older models were s: 
Some functional parts dies we 
but in many instances these met 
or near-current model needs as 
old ones. 

Drivers of old cars, therefore. 
have to worry much about gettin 
tional replacement parts. The 
they need to keep their cars 
are available, though unbalanced 
may occasionally require search 
dealer to dealer. On nonfunctional part; 
avail: ability is more limited; the chance 
of a 1932 model driver’s getting a fen. 
der may be thin, and when the supply 
on hand is run out there probabl; on't 
be any more. 


S on 


COM- 


Scrap Rebounds 


Materiel wrecked in battle 
comes back as salvaged metal to 
produce new weapons. Col- 
lection units man all fronts. 


As Allied forces chase Rommel toward 
the sea, officials of the steel industry and 
WPB gaze hungrily at pictures of lit- 
tered ports, roads, battlefields. In Tu- 
nisia is the junkman’s dream of heaven- 
scrap in good, heavy chunks which would 
help meet the mounting steel demand. 


e Reversing the Flow—Battle scrap is } 


beginning to trickle back to American 
mills (BW—Feb.6’43,p19). In late Jan- 
uary, the Navy estimated that 3,(00 
tons were coming in monthly—a whisper 
compared to domestic tonnage. But te- 
ceipts are rising, and any contribution 1s 
important because present supplies are 
being devoured avidly. 

Washington strategists have com- 

pleted a setup for vastly increasing fu- 
ture battle scrap volume. The Army, 
Navy, WPB, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the scrap industry are working together. 
Already Pearl Harbor, Guadalcanal, and 
New Guinea have been cleaned up. 
e Brass Also Saved—The Army turned 
over to the Navy 3,500 tons of scrap 
from its Hawaiian installations. Added to 
the Navy’s own gruesome salvage from 
Pearl Harbor, this donation created a 
temporary surplus of scrap at San Fran- 
cisco several months ago. 

Brass cartridge cases are gathered wit! 
special care. The Army has ‘soli 


back about 1,500,000 Ib. of them. Un- 
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PRODU C-TROL..the Answer to Industry’s Problem of 
Tite COMRG 


B @ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others 
it can do for you. % 


Serene VW ASSELL ORGANIZATION 


your bysiness letterhead. WESTPORT, CONN. 
Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 


and 
production of material for tanks fn FRGRI yas ee beer ately MeNeE 
at American Co. 
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Combines time-delay 
action of the proven 
thermal trip with the 
fast /magnetic ae 

the Improved TYPE AC 


THERMAG 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


for electric light and appliance branch circuits, prevents unnecessary 
interruptions in service — but provides full protection against short 
circuits or dangerous overloads. On harmless momentary overload, 
the thermal element prevents interruption of service, but trips on sus- 
tained, dangerous overload. On short circuit the magnetic element 
causes faster tripping. 


The improved @ Thermag Circuit Breakers are now furnished in all 
@ standard and narrow column type panelboards, and in all dust-tight 
panelboards, at no additional cost . . . Capacities: 50 amperes or less, 
120 volts AC, single or double pole, individual trip. 


Sturdy construction renders @ Thermag Circuit Breakers ideal for 


industrial use. 
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| scavengers take over after the bat 


damaged cases can be reused 
times; the others constitute 


| scrap. 
| @ Repairs Are Stressed—Most 


collection organization of the Ar 
North Africa. While American 
do not pick up every nut and c 
(as the Germans are supposed t ¢] 
function well in their own way. 

operations are controlled by the tary 
commander in each war theate: 

Scrap collection, however, ji 

dary to repair of equipment. \} \itar, 
line 
has moved forward. They find si) \shed 
tanks, guns, trucks, planes, dis: irded 
clothing, and small arms. All it 
equipment is collected at a poi 
the battlefield and is moved back | 


dle 
near 


field 


shops operated by the various Army 
branches. , 
@ Replacement Parts Are Salvaged —|’jrst 


duty of these field shops is to reliabili- 
tate everything possible and rush it 
back into action. If a tank or plane js 
too far gone, it is dismantled and sal- 
vaged parts put in stock for replace. 
ments; leftovers are tossed into the 
heap. 

Scrap from the advanced shops and 
collection depots makes return loads for 
freight cars and trucks moving back to 
the seaports. It travels as a conglomera- 
tion of metals, rags, leather, and rubber 
to stockpiles near a dock. There it is 
sorted by skilled men from the scrap in- 
dustry—men picked from draft lists by 


Crap 


| the Army’s Salvage and Reclamation 


Branch. 

e The Shipping Problem—Properly clas- 
sified and piled within reach of ship- 
ping, a formidable tonnage of this scrap 
now is ready for shipment to Amer 
mills. There may be a mountain o 
waiting for months near a wharf where 
freighters are unloading military sup- 
plies every day. ‘Trouble is the shortage 
of ships and war conditions which im- 
pose quick turnarounds. 

Many vessels at advanced ports must 

unload by night and sail before daylight 
due to threats of bombs and torpedoes. 
Often it is just a case of hurrying the 
ship back in ballast for another load of 
tanks and ammunition. (The British, 
unable to move their scrap from the 
Near East, have offered it to the Amer- 
ican Army.) 
e Technical Help Is Wanted—Once 
loaded, there is no telling where battle 
scrap will land. A steamer scheduled for 
Boston may be diverted by U-boats or 
a sudden shift in war cargo offerings to 
Baltimore. To meet this situation, the 
Army has created committees in all big 
domestic ports. Under an officer of the 
Army’s Service Command, the membcr- 
ship represents the local scrap and stccl 
trade. They advise on the problems of 
(1) auctions that assure a fair price to 
the government, and (2) fast delivery 
to mills. 

The Army has found plenty of skilled 


+ 3+ 
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(Case No. 21-G-1332) 
Customer breaks glass door 


The sale was a success . . . so much so 
that a determined woman customer, 
eager to enter, kicked the jammed 
door and shattered the costly plate 
glass. Today plate glass is expensive, 
hard to get. If your business requires 
plate glass windows, door or show 
cases, they should be amply insured. 
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: The Case 
“Of the Horrified Hostess 


(Case No. 1-B-3580 from U. S. F. & G. files ) 


H ORRIFIED? What hostess 
wouldn't be, if she discovered her guests’ 
handbags had been stolen. . . if faced by 
the loss of her guests’ belongings? Be- 
cause Mr. and Mrs. _____ of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., carried burglary insurance 
with the U. S. F. & G., their guests’ 
losses were made good. With burglary 
insurance so low in cost, can you afford 
to go on trusting to luck? 


On this page are other cases from the 
U. S. F. & G. files which illustrate to- 
day’s war-increased hazards. Read 
them over, then ask yourself this im- 


portant question: “Could any of these 
things happen to me?” 


To help you avoid financial jolts, your 
local U. S. F. & G. agent places at your 
disposal knowledge of insurance—plus 
on-the-spot service in the payment of 
losses. He will be glad to make a Gra- 
phic Audit of your insurance—to help 
you guard against wartime risks which 
make such an audit imperative. Your 
U.S. F. & G. agent is one of thousands 
serving communities throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Consult him today. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


US.F.&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


(Case No. 161098) 
Purloined platinum parts 


Naturally, the electrical supply com- 
pany trusted him ... he'd been a 
stock clerk for 17 years. But when 
platinum parts began to disappear, 
they found he'd stolen and sold 
$23,511.57 worth of supplies. Under a 
fidelity policy, U.S.F.&G. settled the 
claim. Is your company adequately pro- 
tected against employee dishonesty? 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Case No. 4-L-805) 
Jitter-bug Jeopardy 


Jitter-bugging was no joke to the man 
who was knocked down while dancing. 
Nor was it a joke to the restaurant 
proprietor, faced with a $1500 suit. 
But a public liability policy with U.S. 
F.&G., saved the proprietor loss and 
trouble, compensated the claimant for 
his injuries. What if someone were in- 
jured in your home or place of business? 


Never 
questions overtime 


HE ‘Load Lifter’ hoist is strong 

and tough yet has the fine qual- 

ities of simple functional design 
It 1s versatile enough to tackle any 
lifting job within its capacity, rugged 
enough to endure seven-day weeks of 
full days with never a squeak or 
and yet a beautiful piece of 
trouble-free mechanism! 


groan— 


Here are some reasons for the 
efficient performance and low-cost 
operation of the ‘Load Lifter’ 

1. “One-point” lubrication. 
2. Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing 

Motor. 

4 —_. 

J. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; 

sure brakes. 
4. Two-gear reduction drive; 
against oil leaks. 

. Steel interchangeable suspension. 
‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are built with 
lifting capacities of 500 lbs. to 40,000 Ibs. in 
all combinations required for industrial lifting 
They are adaptable to almost 
every working condition within their capac- 
ities. Send for Bulletin 350. 


wei LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box'’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American instruments. 
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REN A NEW : 


DICTAPHONE* 


Make up for manpower 
shortage by renting new 
Dictaphone dictating 
machines, On authority 
ot the W.P.B. new Dic- 
taphone equipment may 
be rented on a monthly basis, s abject to recall 
on 30 days’ notice. Call your local Dictaphone 
office, listed in your phone 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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SCRAP FROM A SCRAP 


close to ack-ack emplacemeiits, paripighis te 


of a coordinated program on. all bat OP€ 
A British antiaircraft battery in Africa tle fronts to funnel scrap by dire metal 
¢ con 
| downs an enemy fighter, and salvage routes back to the nearest processing - dib 
° ¢ “ P ° redl 
begins at once. Salvage crews stick and manufacturing centers. : 
> 5 ed sioned 
ustol 
scrap men to do its muscle work, but it handled by the Board of Economic War. hens 
needs executives from the industry to fare. Most active areas under BI \\ ime I 
take charge at big ports. Only the high- _ pervision are the Canbbean island miljrom | 
est type need apply. ‘The opening is for _ tary bases and Latin America. As 
$50,000-a-year men who have retired or @ Sunken Ships Scrapped—In  South{i@ry, 1 
are sufficiently patriotic to leave their America, it is buying rails from aban-{ifamili 
jobs and accept commissions. doned railroads, oil well ag chncn Fiiplasti 
© The Navy’s Facilities—A joint board scrap, tonnage from sugar mills. Crews of Mjyork. 
of the Navy, Army, and WPB coordi- _ skilled men from the U nited aS s ha nlete 


metal-handling 
T 


nates the handling of salvage both here 
and abroad. ‘The Navy has the edge on 
facilities at its main 
bases. ‘Thus after Pearl Harbor the Navy 
had scrap from wrecked planes and ships 
melted down in Hawaiian furnaces and 
sent it to the mainland in pigs. 

The N Javy now is raising two floating 
drydocks, ten warships, and twelve mer- 
chantmen sunk by French crews at Port 
Lvautey during the attack on Morocco. 
Much of the resulting scrap will be re- 
turned to this country, but some of it 
will be given to local French authorities. 
e Almost Everything Is Salvaged—The 
Navy boasts that it salvages practically 
every item it buys. In addition to heavy 
metals and rubber, the list includes anti- 
freeze for gasoline engines, pliofilm cov- 
ers of airplane engines, lucite from 
broken plane windows, cable reels, in- 
sulation rubber, wire, spools for type- 
writer ribbons, and photographic films. 
Unusable lumber is given needy families 
for firewood. Cans go to detinning 
plants. Even scraps of rope are reproc- 
essed into a tough fiber-paper which 
substitutes for silk in small parachutes, 
such as those carrying plane flares. 

Civilian junk in thie global drive is 


been recruited by the BEW to salvage} 
scuttled ships from quiet, shallow wate: 
One 9,000-ton Italian freighter wa 
scrapped in this manner. | 

The British claim no special virtue in} 
giving us battle scrap in Egypt and the 
Near East. Much American stee! ! 
reaching Britain via lend-lease. Ameri [We : 
can steelmakers, worried over the fact fjyou! 
that most of their product going to war tom 


n old 
omy 
tere 
shat 
yart- 


acids 


will never return to furnaces, suggest #B4, | 
that billets and ingots sent to Englaod (atic 
be trimmed so that the ends stay at hog eh 


home for scrap. The suggestion has 
aroused no enthusiasm abroad because 
Britain needs all the scrap it can grab 
e Vast Quantities Needed—Steel econo- | 
mists are happy to see battle scrap piled 
up at foreign ports where it can be 
moved if the supply situation worsens i 
There is no guarantee that present reas- 
suring stocks will hold up when cold 
weather returns and the domestic scrap 

flow falters. 

Plant expansions should raise 1945 
steel production to 97,000,000 tons ot 
10,500,000 tons more than 1942's rec- 
ord output (BW—Feb.6’43,p19). This 
would mean a demand for about 62, 
000,000 tons of scrap. 
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... |pnolded from plastics by inje 
' |Pompression, extrusion or transfer. 


The skill 
his telephone bas 
in one rugged pied 
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pr complete produc 
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ustom molder faci 
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ime manufacturers in 
rom metal to plastics. 
As founder of the 
ry, we undertake this 
amiliarize manufacture 
plastics, with ‘the custo 
ork. If you need a part 
plete product, it probably 


lere’s how to find out: I. Tell us 
hat qualities you want in the finished 
art—impact strength; resistance to solvents, 
acids, water; light transmission; dielectric strength, etc. 
We select the plastic to give desired results. 2. We put 
you in touch with the available custom molders best equipped 
to mold the piece. 3. The custom molder gives you a quotation. 
- We work with the custom molder in furnishing the formu- 
ation of the selected Lumarith plastic that suits all factors 
of the production technique. ... We welcome your inquiries. 


1 CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION, a division 
j of Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
* New York City. Representatives: Dayton, Cleveland, Chicago, 
} St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, 
D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
- the first name in plastics, ————_———_-- 


A DIVISION OF CELANESE CORPORATION OF AiMERICA 
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Akron Pay Rise? 


Panel recommends boost 
of 8¢ an hour to NWLB with 
employer member dissenting; 
both camps cite figures. 


Increases of 8¢ an hour for rubber 

workers in the Akron plants of B. F. 
Goodrich, Firestone, and Goodyear and 
of 3¢ an hour in eight U.S. Rubber 
plants have been recommended to the 
National War Labor Board by its rub- 
ber panel. ‘The recommendation follows 
nine months of deliberation since wage 
increase negotiations between Goodrich 
and Local 5, United Rubber Workers, 
bogged down last June. 
@ Retroactive Provision—The pay boosts, 
if approved by NWLB, will be retro- 
active to June 17, 1942, at Goodrich, 
to May 29 at Firestone, and to July 1 
at Goodyear. 

In addition to the question of wages, 

both Goodrich and Firestone locals had 
referred the matter of open shop to 
NWLB, which responded last fall by 
granting them maintenance-of-member- 
ship rights. In the case of Goodyear, 
the panel has recommended the check- 
off for the Akron plant. 
e Bonus for Night Shifts—The panel 
further recommended that night-shift 
bonuses of 2¢ an hour for second shift 
workers (2 p.m. to 10 p.m.), and 4¢ 
for third shift (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) be 
granted at Goodyear and Firestone. 

The action of the panel has revived 

the old bugaboo of higher wages in the 
rubber capital. The Beacon Journal, the 
city’s lone daily newspaper, criticized 
the panel’s action, contending that to 
grant wage increases to Akron’s rubber 
workers—already among the highest paid 
in the country—would further accentuate 
the inflation spiral. ‘The United Rubber 
Workers countered with a full page ad 
asking “Who Knows Best—The Beacon 
Journal or the Government?” 
@ Argument Over Actual Pay—The un- 
ion’s advertisement cited Dept. of Labor 
statistics on weekly wage rates as of 
December, 1942, showing the tire and 
tube industry eighth in a list of in- 
dustries. Tire and tube workers had 
average weekly earnings of $49.70 and 
average hourly carnings of $1.13 com- 
pared to $36.98 and 82¢ for mechanical 
tubber goods workers, and $61.35 and 
$1.22 for locomotive builders. 

Walter White, employer member of 
the NWLB rubber panel, in his minor- 
ity report dissenting from the panel’s 
recommendation, declared that average 
straight time hourly earnings in Akron’s 
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three major plants were $1.15 in Jan- 
uary, 1943, compared with about $1.05 
in January, 1941, base period under the 
NWLB’s Little Steel formula. 

@ Figures Cited—Weekly earnings in the 
three Akron plants during that period 
have increased more than 35%, White’s 
report stated. At Firestone, White 
pointed out, a study of earnings among 
2,500 workers in the tire building and 
curing departments, showed that from 
January, 1941, to August, 1942, the 
earnings rose from $40.88 to $60.45 
per week. At Goodyear, average hourly 
earnings for men and women in Jan- 
uary, 1943, were $1.196, a 14.1% in- 
crease since January, 1941, and weekly 
earnings of $57.72 were 45.7% above 
the January, 1941, level. 

For years Akron’s rubber companies 
have contended that the higher wage 
rates in Akron placed them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with other units 
in the rubber industry. The wage factor 
was a prime stimulus in the decentrali- 
zation programs in the late ’thirties. 

e Trouble Over 48-Hour Week—In ad- 
dition to the wage issue, Akron is still 
faced with the old dispute on hours of 
work. One of 32 industrial areas or- 


dered to go on a 48-hour 
Akron found itself unable t 
Apr. 1 deadline because of 
at B. F. Goodrich where th 
wanted the 48-hour week 
six days, while the local wa 
tended over seven to obtain | é 
time provision for work on t uff 
consecutive day 

As a result, Akron’s dead] vas ¢ 
tended to Apr. 8 by the \\ar \| § 
power Commission while B c 
rich’s dispute is referred to 
board for a decision. 

The only other ripple o: Akron 
labor scene is the dispute betw: on Good 
year Aircraft Corp. and the U::.ted Ay 
Workers Local 856 over the :ssues of J 
flat wage increase, union shop, checkof 
and vacation schedules. That 
also has been referred to N\\ LB. 


SEASONAL WAGE RULE 


PAULINE BUNYANS 


Since its inception, the lumber in- 
dustry has been considered the private 
working preserve of rough and tough 
he-men. Now it isn’t. Aching from 
the manpower shortage, the Bay de 
Noquet Lumber Co. is hiring women 
for its sawmill at Nahma, Mich., to 
pile lumber, keep iallies, and work 
many jobs handled by men. One 


Employers engaged in seasonal oper \ 
tions must obtain the approval of thd ' 
National War Labor Board if they wistf 
to pay rates at the beginning of a ne 
season that are above those which we; 
paid at the close of the preceding on 
the board declared this week. Even cod 
of-living rate increases, which may } 
permissible under the Little Stcel { 
mula, must first be submitted to R&S 
gional War Labor Boards. 
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Michigan paper company has alread 
placed women in its packing and shi 
ping departments, and other wo0 
products plants have indicated they 
ready to follow suit. Recently th 
War Manpower Commission ask 
the industry to adopt the 45-hoy 
week to pep up production, but tit 
appeal came late. Most Michigst 
timber operations have been on thé 
hour schedule for some time. 
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i 10rd - 4's o wy Ps av > n and ij 
° 4 e 
Good age® x £° case 2 & 
- 3s3* age? ee 4ot y ¢ at 
] a nee? ane your” ane Ss 
CKO 7] ot t » & 
put ‘ ee am see \e p® ot-° yous 
~ you *. ap? ¥ ev a, 
: yor? a J gnee>" ¢ ane 
2 ia he s gon’ epotte ™ d — 
Po : gt int ae | \ - 4 ¢ = 
i qo oe t ° . - 
i i \ con) /// oa <7 
: ua 
in a Pees" 
01 Va THE RESULTS a FORMER WHEEL 
iy Om a : —_ Number of pieces per hour, 4 sides per piece 5 5 
. including setting up time 
Wheel dressing required None Every 6 or 7 pieces 
THE JOB: Life of Wheel 4.5 days (108 hrs.) | 42 day (12 hours) 
Removi f V4" stock - - mcm 
pete cel a and sa Average depth of cut per pass 008" to .125 .006"maximum 
eo, gee ay SY — Speed of removal for 30” of edge 2 minutes 20 minutes 
steel one side, ardene stee 
=] (600 Brinnell, 35-37 Rockwell) Number of passes required 7 15 
= on the other. Torch cutting case 
5 hardens the edges. Three Rogers 4 seconds (wheel 
} grinders used. Time per pass 2% seconds chipped at faster 
speeds) 
; THE WHEEL: Number of man-machine hours per month, 
= Por-os-way segments — 41/." x 3 men on 3 machines; 8 hours, 2160 
, 14" x 4" A24KV2. 3 shifts, 30 days per month 
: All facts and figures given are Number of pieces finished (4 sides) 10800* 4320 
a i een pet survey per month—including setting up time 
» made a Or-OS-Wway COTTes- 
pondent. ' Monthly increase in production 6480 pieces 242 times more than 
i. through use of Por-os-way Wheel pA AM previously 
WRITE complete booklet 


“Facts About Por-os-way”. 7 ‘ aoe 
. *Por-os-way actually removed stock 10 time 
The address is 452 Wheat- faster than previous wheel but iedtelien of 
* setting up time, being a proportionate! 
land St., Phoenixville, Penna. large factor, reduces ratio to 5 to 2. . y v 


‘| PorR-OS:WAY 
. a wow 
RADIAC PRODUCT 


“*T.M. Reg. WU. S. Pat. Off. 
COPYRIGHT, 1943, A. P. de Sanno & Son, inc. 
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can help vhs areduction 


So flexible, so adaptable are Delta 


low-cost drill presses—and other Delta 


machines—that they have been used effectively to meet the special require- 
ments of thousands of different shops! The photograph above shows a two- 
spindle 17” Delta Drill Press at the Allen Bradley Company with a sectional 
table which facilitates the convenient drilling of long pieces. The installa- 
tion below at the Tree Tool & Die Company shows how a single spindle 
Delta Drill Press can be moved up quickly when an extra spindle is re- 
quired. Incidentally this set-up increased production one-third over the 


old arrangement! 


In thousands of cases, stand- 
ard Delta machines have been 
used to build special set-ups that 
have increased output, saved 
time, made possible the use of 
unskilled operators and freed 
more costly machines for work 
they handle moreadvantageously. 

They can do the same for your 
shop. 


THE ARMY-NAVY "E"—owarded 
for excellence in the production of 
machine tools vitally needed in the 
(\ wor effort. 


997 €. 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 


ANY 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMP 
Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, 


Please send me lat 
and prices on your 


Send for Catalog 


giving details and prices on the full line of Delta Drill 
Presses, Grinders, Band Saws, Abrasive Finishing Ma- 
chines and other Delta low-cost machine tools. Get in 
touch with your nearest Delta Industrial Distributor or 
send coupon below. 


de 1 
{ 
Wis. ‘ 


Catalog giving full details 
est Dine of low ‘cost machine tools. 


| Short Shift Pz YS 


Rhode Island fi 
white-collar men ader 
shirt on many part-time 
intelligence credited. 


S fin 
n blu 
ar jobg 


I'wo Rhode Island war 
plants, among a score of la 
in the state to adopt the shi 
of offering extra employm¢ 
collar workers, report high! 
results. 

@ From Varied Occupations- \ 
ican Emery Wheel Works at Pp; 
dence, producer of grinding 
put the short-shift idea into cxccyt 
six weeks ago. In Woonsock e Tas 
Pierce Co., a machine tool concen 
been using the system fo 
eleven wecks. 

Short-shifters at the Provid 
are engaged in varied daytii re 
tions. Numbering 40 to date, 
slowly expanding, they include j 
ance solicitors and other salesmen, a 


engineer, a draftsman, a gas com 
clerk, and a maintenance man for | 


Providence police and fire department 
John Darby, promotion mai 
clares they are far ahead of the 
employees. 

e@ Night Shift Pay—Emery \\) 
short-shifters start at 53¢ an hoy 

to beginners’ rate for other night 
ers and five cents more an hour t! 
beginners on the day shift receive. | 
the time their apprentice training 
completed they receive a minimun 
63¢ an hour. Several short-shifters | 
reached peaks of 75¢ and 80¢ anh 
One man who is learning machine s| 
work will go into the machine shop 
$1.25 an hour when he has mastereé 
the work. 

Training costs are negligible. Super 

intendents are on the job anyway fot 
the regular night shift and merely pas 
along their instructions to the 
employees. 
e All Inexperienced—None of the shor 
shifters at the Emery Wheel plant had 
any previous shop experience. ‘Ihe p 
lice and fire maintenance man was 1 
the Navy in the World War. Stil 
wishing to aid the war effort, he tool 
a part-time job in the molding depart 
ment. 

The gas company clerk, marti ed anc 


+ 


the father of four children, works from 


then 


8 a.m. to 5 p.m. at his regular job, t 


rushes to the plant to put in four mor 
floors 


hours. A man who lays hardwood fio 
is working part time to help educate ! 
six children. A furniture salesman ‘ 
ates a siding machine. 

@ Same Pay as Learner—In Woonsocket 
Taft-Pierce has hired 25 short-shifter 
among them a barber, a state represen 
tative who is also a business man, bans 
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.jlesmen, mechanics, and_police- 
cn, \Vith few exceptions they re- 
we the same pay as a regular learner. 
Walter Rogers, general manager of 
e company, attributes the high output 
white-collar workers to their intelli- 
ence and to the fact that the four-hour 
ift is not long enough to make the 
ptigue factor weigh heavily. 

No special courses are given for part- 
| me workers, although a course is being 


»» 


ssibility that one of the short-shifters 
ay be made a foreman. 


bated to train foremen. There is a | 


Lower Training Costs—Training costs, | 


A\iedwolving spoilage and lost production, 
Pro, Rogers says, are less for these men than 
h r regular employees. Here again the 
7. telligence factor is predominant. 

| cdg An entire dance band offered to work 
) fart time, but its members and the 


ether on the hours. 


~Btrikes Probed 


Two years of turbulence 
st Alcoa’s Cleveland works 
‘oi |nvestigated by NWLB; board 
» “io discipline troublemakers. 


...@ A special committee named by the 
~ National War Labor Board is investi- 
rating at the Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
a's Cleveland plant to determine why 
bewildering number of labor disputes 


owns in the smelter division. The 
hoogetmy Air Forces, vitally concerned with 
“"FRlcoa’s Cleveland output, induced the 
board to undertake the investigation 
fter Army officers had intervened to 
orce the discharge of five employees 
dentified as leading troublemakers. 
Discipline Promised—On NWLB’s in- 
estigating body are Frank Ubile, repre- 
enting the public; Alcoa’s local works 
anager; and the president of the local 
nion of C.1.0.’s National Assn. of Die 
asters. Most of the committee’s inter- 
st will be centered in the ingot and 
melter department of the plant. The 
bulk of the trouble has centered there 
mong 160 workers, of whom all but 
wo are Negroes. NWLB has promised 
hat “appropriate disciplinary measures” 
vill be taken on the es of the com- 
nittee’s findings. Output in other divi- 
ions, employing over 8,000, has been 
nereasing steadily in recent months, 
Alcoa points out. 
There are competent observers in 
Fe leveland who say that the Alcoa trou- 
‘pple is as much a race issue as it is a la- 
bor problem (BW —Oct.3’42,p76), and 
hey point to the fact that most of the 
workers involved in the disputes will not 
pay any more attention to union orders 
han they will to directions by the com- 
pany or NWLB, The Cleveland news- 
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as led to recurrent stoppages and slow- | 


ompany so far are unable to get to- | 


Tomorrow may be too late—do it NOW 


WArTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself but more im- 
portant you help the war effort. This 


ANACONDA’S 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 


manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment. .. uncoy- 
ers potential weaknesses ...methods 
for correcting them... with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. 43225 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 


guarding production. 
4B 
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|| Sweater Girls Compromise on Jackets 


It took a woman to smooth out the 
wrinkles in that sweater dispute. 
Where mere men failed, Miss Elisa- 
beth Christman of the Dept. of 
Labor succeeded. Her formula, ac- 
cepted readily by the sweater gals of 
United Aircraft’s Chance - Vought 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn., was a 
cotton twill jacket which may be 
worn over the sweater. The ban 
against the form-fitting garment was 
dropped. 


7 
We ve Arrested @ One Jacket Free—United Aircraft 
. . will supply the first outfit free and 
Clatter and Din in replacements at cost. The girls will 


have their choice of a fitted jacket or 

a loose one, in blue or beige. With- 
1,16 0 Restaura nts out help from Hollywood raided 
Miss Christman sold the compromise 
to the girls, the company, and the 
United Auto Workers’ local, thereby 
removing a contentious issue from 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 


Organization Can Being Mod- contract-renewal negotiations. Miss Elisabeth Christman 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any Miss Christman probably accom- 

Building of Any Type or Size... plished more by tact than the Office takes a man’s eyes off his machine.” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. of War Information accomplished by @ Educational Program—To forestall 


its blunt declaration this week that future apparel disputes, the union 
CELQTEX sweater-clad women are a hindrance agreed to do some educational work 


to the war effort. “It isn’t just a among the girls with reference to the 


SOUND LORPATIONING rumor,” OWI expounded, “that a __ type of clothing best suited to variou anil 
n n : inion Sound Equipments, Ltd. . . . wee 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO tightly sweatered working companion operations. x 
| —F it: 
papers, acknowledging that the city has _ plant and sand foundry over wage rates. 
| come to have “an unsavory reputation” Apr. 5—Employees in sand toundry ¢ 
| as a labor trouble spot, attribute the dis- Ae = 44 on stoppage. . ; 
Wn GAN | repute to Alcoa’s stormy industrial rela- ag te ee a Bese 
wAislics | tions over the past two years. National ae’ 4 a deg % ie “pdr. 
TO ERIE RESISTOR | attention has been, on more than one poe ee ee 
THEY PASS THE INFORMATION | occasion, directed to the Cleveland prob- Apr. 9—Ammy Air Forces reports dest 


lem. Last summer WPB Chairman castings were scrap; strike ends, but 
Donald M. Nelson called on the people announces preparations for another \ 
of Cleveland to “wake up” and warned within two weeks. 


h 


on PLASTICS 


that the strife at Alcoa was affecting the Apr. 11—Dies committee charges Die 
| war effort. Casting officials are Communists. . 
) e Municipal Pride Wounded—Subse- Apr. 22—Wage increases awarded 


company. 
Apr. 24—Union wins National Labor 


quently, Cleveland’s Mayor Frank J. 
Lausche proclaimed that the work stop- Relations Board election three to one 
—o = “lamentable blight on the May 8—New negotiations open on union 
city’s war production record.” Although  ¢}-a.day wage increase demand. 
comparative calm reigns for the ,mo- Mey 20--Bour and = half work stop 
ment, the situation has not improved page by 4,000 to attend union mass mec 
much in the past year. NWLB’s com- ing. 


mittee will be digging back into a long May 29—Workers vote for immediate 
history. strike to enforce pay demands. 
FOR OUR LATEST The disorders began early in April, June 2—Union sets another strike date 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 1941, when the left-wing Die Casters 5 National Defense Mediation Board ¢ 
it Contains Information On started a Cleveland organizing drive. leaders to Washington. 
PC “gS . 75 June 9—Strike called after union head 
ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN Until Russia came into the war (June 22, biden ao cathe in Wadindion 
MOLDING MATERIALS 1941), the union led most of os labor P “am 10—NDMB issues back-to-work 
ere eee kl action. After that date union influence ultimatum; threatens use of troops. ; 
— age . was usually exerted against stoppages June 11—Strike settled with grant o 
ma — and slowdowns, but in many instances general wage increases. 
‘ —wbstintion for other moterich. the union was unable to keep its mem- Aug. 5—Union declares closed shop 
con semeneenanns bers in line. effect; dues picket lines keep nonmember 
anna." @ Chronology of a Blight—Highlights in out. _ 
the 23 troubled months include: Aug. 7—Dues pickets called off; slow 
Ro Plast ion R® Apr. 1, 1941—The Die Casters open the down inside plant he ae . 
Alcoa campaign. Oct. 15—Another slowdown in tw 
Berets TOR CORP., ERIE, PA. Apr. 2—Slowdowns begin in magnesium plant divisions over reclassification sc hec 
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HE: "My dear, your ingenuity has quite 
reconciled me to giving up unneces- 
sary traveling for the duration.” 


Uncle Sam asks us to curtail unnecessary traveling 
for the duration. 

When you do have to travel, the transporta- 
tion people will bless you if you'll get tickets 
well in advance and cancel unwanted space 
promptly. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


HOTEL 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 


a 
— | 


AS LOW AS ENNSYLVANIA 
$3.85 STATION 
nana 


a] 


SHE: “Yes, and we can put the money 


into War Bonds and go twice as 
many places after the war.” 


LIKEWISE, when you head for Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York, we can give you far more 
satisfactory service if you'll reserve your room 
at least three days before arrival. That—and 
early cancellations when 
your plans are changed— 
will go far toward assur- 
ing both you and the other 
fellow of accommodations 
at this centrally located 
hotel. 


Fortunately, when you stay at Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania, there is no rationing of comfort. In these 
tense times, we believe you'll appreciate our 
famous Statler beds more than ever. And we've 
left nothing undone to keep Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania food and service as near perfection as 
wartime conditions permit. 


* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS * 
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ules to which union had previously agreed. 

Dec. 4—New strike threatened over 
union’s 10¢-an-hour pay boost demand. 

Dec. 5—Strike in smelter division. 

Mar. 24, 1942—Union admits more 
slowdowns in progress. 

Mar. 27—Four shop stewards fired at 
NWLB order. 

May 2—After shop steward is fired in 
smelter plant, 63 employees strike. 

June 10—Smelter workers strike over 
bonus system. 

Aug. 5—Thirty forge shop employees 
quit in_ body. 

Aug. 14—NWLB denies $1-a-day _in- 
crease and union security although union 


security is awarded in nine other Alcoa 
plants. 
Sept. 16—Molders in half-hour walkout 


over bonus dispute. 

Sept. 24—Furnace tenders strike. 

Oct. 1—General wage increase of 5¢ an 
hour announced. 


Oct. 23—Furnace tenders and helpers 
begin three-day strike. 

Nov. 14—Die sinkers walk out, de- 
manding more money. 

Jan. 21, 1943—Slowdown begins in 
smelting division. 

Feb. 21—Army Air Forces orders five 
ringleaders fired; smelting division strike 
begins. 

Feb. 24—NWLB issues ‘“work-or-be- 
fired” directive. 


Feb. 25—Eighty-two strikers who refused 
to return are fired. 

Mar. 1—Rehiring of strikers begins. 

Mar. 15—Special NWLB committee be- 


gins mvestigation. 


Poser in Austin 


Construction company’s 
case, under review by NWLB, 
contains a basic challenge to 
regional boards’ authority. 


Notable because it is the first case 
on which the National War Labor 
Board will sit as a court of review, hav- 
ing agreed to hear an appeal from an 
award made by its Sixth Regional Board, 
the dispute between the Austin Co. of 
Chicago and three A.F.L. unions on 
which the board will soon begin hear- 
ings has an intrinsic issue of importance. 
That issue is raised by the company 
in challenging the authority of the 
regional board in conducting an elec- 
tion to determine collective bargaining 
agents and in directing the employer to 
deal with unions that poll a majority 
vote in such elections. 

e@ NLRB’s Tactics Followed—The build- 
ing construction firm holds that it is not 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore not subject to the National La- 
bor Relations Act. In seeking to resolve 
the firm’s dispute with the A.F.L. organ- 
izations, the Sixth Regional War Labor 
Board used methods that are standard 
National Labor Relations Board proce- 
dure in administering the Wagner Act— 


How to get office work 


done well, quickly, 


and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
more work 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
more tension and a rising curve of errors 
and costs? Here is a book to give you quick answers to 
of analysis—the 


factors today—shortage of help; 
green hands; 


all these methods 


latest tips 


problems—the direct 


and routines. 


Just Published—Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


How to get more 
office production 


@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the _ individual 
work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economical output of the office 

@ Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 

@ How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of equipment, and 
all other factors that usfaenes results 

@ Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
provement of correspondence, calcu- 
lating work, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 


you, 


on planning and control—modern 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right person for the right job 
production without 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
causes of wasted time, 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
in this book. 
practice of office management, 
the analysis of his organization and 
describing specific methods of planning, 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output, 


ASK TO SEE 


geeceeeesesSEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON **88#es888: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Leffingwell and Robinson's Textbook of Office 
Management for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. 
remittances. ) 


to do and 


time- and 


469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


bring up 


“driving’’—standardize set-ups and 


effort, and materials—you will 
Brings a scientific approach to the 
giving the reader keys to 
procedures, and 
instituting, and 


and reduce costs. 


IT 10 DAYS FREE 


In 10 


(We pay postage on orders accompanied by 


@ Includes hiring, testing, and training BE Sacdccnncccoeccecceseees PPITITITITT TTT TTT 
of employees, office arrangement and Address 
lighting, etc.—everything to make City and State 
this a constantly useful study and Position 
reference manual for the office man- Company 
ager. 
92 © Labor 


it held a collective bargaining —_»; 
tation poll. 
In granting the Austin Co. p¢tis;,./ 
for review, NWLB acknowle: sed +h 
the firm satisfied the qualific. ion, ps 
for such appeals. These are 
novel question is involved of «ifhejens 
importance to warrant natio: 
(2) that the procedure ado» ted } 
been unfair to the petitione: o; (: 
that the decision has exceed the 
board’s jurisdiction or is in confict 
with established NWLB poli: 
@ Precedent Available—In vic 
week’s declaration of policy b 
—that it considered itself to ha 
diction over all labor disputes 
small, without regard to wheth 
they affect interstate commerce (BW- 
Apr.3’43,p7)—it was generally conceded 
that a majority on the board would up. 
hold the procedure and award made }y 
the Sixth Regional Board. 
Such a ruling will have the mos 
serious consequences in labor relation: 
policies for all firms not now covered 
by the Wagner Act. It will mean, jin 
effect, that the terms of this hig ghly con 
troversial statute, which under the 
interstate commerce clause in the Con 
stitution has been applied only to com. 
panies whose business straddled state 
lines, will cover every employer in the 


land. 


of last 
N\ [ B 
€ juris. 
laTgZe Or 
r Or n t 


Rationing Aides 


Union members serving 


on local boards help OPA tof 


educate workers and to grasp 
their problems. 


OPA is collecting double dividend: 
from its policy of including union mem- 
bers on local ration boards serving i in- 
dustrial areas (similarly, farmers in ru 
districts). With workingmen sitting 2 as 
volunteer rationers, the problems of war 
workers are nursed carefully, and OPA 
benefits from smoother operations and 
fewer complaints. 

@ Not a Labor Lobby—Typical centers 
of cooperation are Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco, where one-third of the board men- 
bers are union men who serve as pnivatt 
citizens rather than as labor's lobby. 
OPA is pleased with the results so far 

Ready for its first test next week : 
a special six-man advisory board com 
posed of members of the C.1.0., AF L. 
and railroad brotherhoods. It wil! meet 
with top OPA district authorities t 
exchange viewpoints and solve — 
ing problems peculiar to workers. |! 
the idea clicks, master regional board: 
may be formed and similar systems 1” 
stalled on a nation-wide basis. 

@ Why Union Men?—OPA inducted 
the union members for three reason 
(1) Volunteer workers are difficult 
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CHAPTER IN 
RAILROAD 
HISTORY 


Here Currier and 
Ives, the famous por 
trayers of Ameri 
life in the past cer 
tury, picture thei 
idea of the ultima 
in convenient tra 
—a train of the 7 
rolling through 

cut outside Jer ey ¢ 


Today GM Diesel Locomotives speed passengers from Chicago to 

Los Angeles, 2227 miles, in 41% hours, a business-day faster than in the middle nineteen thirties. 
In recent war emergencies GM freight locomotives on the Santa Fe have been an important 
factor in the rapid movement of precious war material between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


HE history of America is a history of progress in 
transportation. * This history is not completed. 
* General Motors locomotives have turned a new 


page in this record of progress. * The flowering of 


Pages will be turned too in farm and indu 
trial history. For GM Diesels will be read 
to serve wherever America needs pou 


this new era when peace again returns is foretold in the 


tremendous strides 
alrea dy taken in meet- €. | / -  LOCOMOTIVES............. BA done sa ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, ti! 


ing the challenges of ENGINES . . 300 to 2000 H.P.. .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Ohio 


GENERAL MOTORS 


war today. DIESEL 


POWER i ENGINES... ..15 to 250 H.P......DETROMT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. . 


DURABLE GOODSt 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles and parts 
Brick, tile, terra cotta 
Cast iron pipe....... 
Cement 
Furniture 


Heating apparatus... . 

Iron and steel 

Lighting equipment... 

Planing and plywood mills 

Sawmills ine ‘ 

Stamped and enameled ware, galvanizing 
Structural metal work 

Textile machinery.............. 

Tools, except machine and edge tools 


NONDURABLE GOODSt 
Boots, shoes ha a 
Chemicals..... 

Cigars, cigarettes. . 

Cotton manufactures 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Flour 

Knit goods 

Leather goods 

Men's clothing 

Paints, varnishes. ... 

Paper and pulp. 

Paper boxes... er 
Petroleum refining... . 
Printing: Book and job 
Printing: Newspapers, periodicals 
Rayon and allied products 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber tires 

Silk and rayon goods 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Woolen and worsted goods 


NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Anthracite coal. ; 
Bituminous coal 
Dyers and cleaners 
Electric utilities. . 

Hotels (year-round) 
Laundries 

Metal mining. 
Petroleum production 
Quarrying, etc 
Railroads (Class I) 
Street railways, buses 
Telephone, telegraph 
Trade: Retail....... 
Trade: Wholesale. 


wages, and payroll turnover, 


What Has Happened to Labor in the War? 


Almost all industries show marked increase over the past two years in employment, hours 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 
(in cents) 

Jan., Jan., 
1941 1943 


8 


Employment 
(in thousands) 

Jan., Jan., 

1941 1943 


547 13,514 44.2 


,779 . 45.9 
72. é . 45.4 
559 ; 45.7 
62 ‘ . 39.3 
19 ; \ 43. 
23. 37. 40. 
173 A 43. 
79. 


Average Hours 
Worked per Week 
Jan., Jan., 
1941 1943 
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but producers of war goods naturally lead the parade. 


Average Weekly 


Monthly Labor Turn 

Separations Hiri) 

per 100 Workers per 100 |: 
Jan., Jan., 
1941 1943 


3.41 7.11 


Earnings 

(in dollars) 
Jan., Jan., 
1941 1943 


26.64 


30.48 
33.13 
37.69 
21.74 
25.42 
26.82 
21.42 
28.02 
25.24 
30.98 
33.49 
28.19 
22.51 
19.59 
26.32 
31.01 
30.13 
29.49 


57 3.82 
-03 6.18 
73° «11.57 
69 8.30 
26 «66.56 
08 10.97 
04 6.55 
47 7.24 
56 
47 
17 
40 
-66 
82 
48 
84 
18 
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22.75 
19.58 
33.10 
17.86 
15.73 
21.65 
25.27 
18.05 
25.27 
20.07 
29. 86 
27.02 
22.26 
34.46 
31.64 
38.15 
27.40 
26.76 
36.67 
16.53 
26.84 
21.78 
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*December, 1942 

tThese three groups (all 
manufacturing, durable goods, 
and nondurable goods) in- 
clude many more industries 
than are presented in thi 
table. Labor turnover figures 
for all manufacturing indus- 
tries are less comprehensive 
than those for employment, 
hours, and earnings; they 
are therefore mot strictly com- 
parable. 


25.13 
26.00 
19.92 
35.49 
15.65 
18.37 .78 
30.31 -16 
33.99 -82 
22.06 33.34 
32.24 39.35° 
33.63 42.49 
31.69 34,51 
21.53 24.49 
30.59 37,40 


find; (2) union men on ration boards 
are inclined to spread OPA’s gospel and 
explain its operations to fellow workers; 
(3) the union’s established grapevines 
turn up complaints against prices and 
reports of — violations quickly. 
Unions also had their reasons for 
nominating candidates readily when 
OPA boards were first formed. Even 
unofficially represented, organized labor 
foresaw that it could get more sympa- 
thetic treatment for workers’ rationing 
problems. Now requests for gasoline, 
tires, fuel oil, and footwear roll through 
the boards rapidly to mutually satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 
@ Ratio Maintained—Labor’s one-third 
representation on ration boards dates 
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back to OPA’s original three-man boards 
which included one member from union 
ranks. Unions have maintained ap- 
proximately those original ratios when 
boards mushroomed to nine-member 
and twelve-member bodies as price con- 
trols and rationing expanded. 

In the ten-county industrial area of 
Detroit, union men occupy 174 of the 
550 seats on local ration boards. In San 
Francisco, there are 72 unionists on 
the 15 city boards in the one-third ratio. 
Authorities in both centers praise the 
zeal and effectiveness with which labor 
men dispatch their duties on the ration- 
me Barer a 
@ Saving Board’s Time—Michigan’s OPA 
director, Arthur H. Sarvis, is enthusi- 


astic about the way board members carry 
rationing work right into mills and fac 
tories. They explain ration policy, an 
swer questions, and pick up complaints 
that ordinarily would consume much 
time and manpower if referred to the 
boards. 

Robert Parks, San-Francisco admin- 
istrator, declares that unionist yolun- 
teers are turning up price inequitics 1 
home communities and are promoting 
better retailer-consumer relations. An- 
other important result he described was 
their invaluable assistance in solving 
workingmen’s problems—the kind ot 
problems that a banker or lawyer on the 
board would be unable to understand ot 
to evaluate correctly. 
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“You can Bend that White Oak—wwith your Hands” 


Hen of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 


of the former time. There’s a reason. 


A Mid-west lumber company had a 
secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber on a wartime scale—the company 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have been speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 


to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Pendulum Swings| 


4é j © ’” 
Valuable Satety Aid... § 
° é ‘Vf ; h ' will enforce new restrictive laws 
Requires Only 5 0 t C on labor in the interim. 
. ,” " - 
Eve ore severe th: he . 
M a n a 0 U r Ti m e =. “» Says Re aprhaerar br seyr Se re vt BW 


Mar.27'43,p101) were the lab: 
United Ain Lines 


Constitutionality te:'s ie 
ahead, but Colorado and Texas 


ing measures that ‘Texas and (¢ 
enacted this weck. 


10 


| 
| 
| 
| e Growing Impatience—Parall. tion 
in midwestern, southern, and tern 
of the | state capitols underlines a growing jim 
G) > / / | patience with federal inaction on restric. 10. 
| tive labor legislation. A number ther ; 
. states have similar bills before their Jeo. EY" 
COMBINATION islatures (BW —Mar.13’43,p15), ang Re 8° 
SCRUBBER some will no doubt be enacted. wit 
Grave questions exist about the con mitec 
stitutionality of the measures idy mpopes 
| passed, and they face almost immediate omple 
court tests. But leaders of organized |a- pills 11 
bor are preparing for a grim period dur- The 
ing which, constitutional or not, the ney ontes| 
state laws will be vigorously enforced. J Board 


Ban Re 
® allies 


M67 ag 


@ Closed Shop Outlawed—Colorado’s 


statute provides, among other things, 
that: 


All union members are jointly and severally liddl 

responsible, and subject to fines up to $5 t But 

| for illegal acts committed by the union « ressil 
its officials. If 

Any ten members of a union may demand Veirt 

an official reporter, to be hired by the union, Bi o 


jucer: 


who will take a transcript of a meeting and 
file the report with the state’s industrial com- 
mission as a public record. 

The closed shop is outlawed and_ the 
checkoff abolished. 
@ Organizers Must Register—The ‘I exas 
measure, which became law without the 
governor's signature, provides that 

Labor unions must register with the Sec- 
retarv of State. 

All financial intake and expenditures must 
be reported in itemized form. 


Copies of contracts must be filed with the 
Secretary of State when dues are deducted 
from pay checks. 

Officials of unions wholly within the state 
must be residents of Texas. 

{ll union organizers must be register 

No union may contribute to a political 
party. 


For consultation, free floor TO SPEED SHIPBUILDING 

ries ie or literature, phone or l'o help relieve the tight labor supply 
write nearest Finnell branch in war-busy Seattle, officials of the B 

or Finnell System, Inc., 3804 makers Union, comprising 19,000 mem- 


East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. bers, have proposed an upgrading pro- 
gram that in effect would eliminate the 
craft system in shipyard work. 

Under the proposed program, the 


\ 
FI HH] n t LL 5 y 4 T im | | [ \ BRANCHES union members would fall into three 
E 7 ° \ IN ALL | classifications rather than the present 2’. 
Di | PROT PRINCIPAL | The plan calls for upgrading all classi- 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES fications of workers into the three prin- 
: ; cipal classes—boilermakers, iron ship- 


| builders, and helpers. Once done, the 
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would be able to do all types 


without waiting around for 


lify for any one of the three 
itions, shipyard workers must 
sovernment schools. Chipping 


ex ond “ 
" d calking can be learned in 100 hours 
laws school, and other crafts can be learned 


shorter periods. Whether the plan 
bes into effect depends in substantial 
easure on willingness of union mem- 
rs to attend the schools. 

The craft system has been a subject 
considerable controversy because of 


iran 
‘ACO Forts that men are forced to stand idle 
ie hile waiting for specialists to do cer- 
ibis 7 } ybs. 
stern mF 
y Im- 
tric. FLO. HOPES STIRRED 
ther : , , 
leo Victorious in an election at one of 
ind ie two remaining major nonunion com- 
* fBanies of the steel industry, C.1.0.’s 
on. [pnited Steelworkers of America has high 
cady popes of realizing its big ambition— 
ligte Jpompleting organization of the steel 
] Jy. Ppills in 1943. 
dy. @ The union triumph came in a hotly 
ney gpontested National Labor Relations 
| [Board election for employees of Ameri- 
Jo’: gan Rolling Mill’s Ashland (Ky.) plant. 
nos (pallies show 1,040 votes for the union, 
: b67 against. Armco has other plants at 
lly @Middletown and Zanesville, Ohio, and 
(0). fet Butler, Pa., where the steel union is 
| or pressing organization campaigns. 

If the C.1.O. sweeps Armco, only 
ind FA\Veirton Steel Co. will remain off the 
i ist of the major American steel pro- 
o ucers organized by it. 

m- & 
the 
eh 
he 
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le 
ad 
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SAVING IDEA 


A new multiple electrical coupler th:t 
will save 120,881 Ib. of aluminum, 
21,530 Ib. of phosphor bronze, aud | 
8,900 Ib. of brass annually wins for 
its designer a citation by WPB’s War 
Production Drive Board. Chairman 
Ray Millholland (right) and Dr. J. L. 
Bray, fellow board member, examine 
the connector, one of 450,000 ideas 
for the conservation of material re- 
ceived since last August. 
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.. Mee Set-Up Paper Gor 


Today, with virtually all man- and 
woman-power at a premium, many 
manufacturers are thanking the set- 
up paper box for big savings. Rigid, 
ready to use, it loads faster... saves 
many wasted motions and moments 
in the packing room. And its rigid 
construction, plus its protective 
covering papers, give added protec- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Maryland Paper Box Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Bicknell & Fuller Paper Box Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Specialty Paper Box Co. 

E, J. Trum Co., Ine. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Thoma Paper Box Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
Atlas Paper Box Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

Kroeck Paper Box Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHTO 
Columbus Paper Box Co, 


Box Co, 


DANVERS, MASS. 
Friend Paper box Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Stecker Paper Box Co, 


Datz Mfg. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Crook Paper Box Co, 
LOUISVILLE, 
Finger Paper Box Co. 
Kentucky Paper Box Co, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Shaw Paper Box Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
American Tri-Staie Paper 
NEWARK, N. 
Mooney & Mooney 
Newark Paper Box Co, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

A. Dorfman Co., Ine, 
PAWTUCKET, R. IL 
Shaw Paper Box Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Walter P. Miller Co., Ine, 


tion to vital products in transit . . ; 
deliver them safely . . . conserve the 
man-power which went into their 
production! 

Why not investigate a// the adyan- 
tages of today’s most quickly ayail- 
able package? You are invited to 
reverse the ’phone charges to any 
Master Craftsman listed below. 


PORTLAND, ME 
Casco Paper KBox Co, 
KY. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Hope Paper Box Co 
Taylor Paper Box Co, 


SEATTLE, WASH 
Union Paper Box Mfg. Co 


SOMERVILLE, MASS 
Consolidated Paper hx 


J. ST. JOSEPH, MICH 
Williams Bros, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Great Western Paper Bo 
Moser Paper Box (« 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Be 
Service Paper Box Co 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Utica ox Co., Ine. 


Edwin J. Schoettle Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
The McClintock Corp, 


George H. Snyder, Ine, 
Sprowles & Allen 


WILMINGTON, 


DEI 
Wilming Co. 


ton Paper He 


COOPERATING SUPPLIERS: 


Appleton Coated Paper Company; Blackstone 
Glazed Paper Company; Bradner Smith & Co.; 
Louis Dejonge & Company; Globe Manufacturing 
Co.; Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company: 
Hartford City Paper Co.; Hazen Paper Company; 
Holyoke Card and Paper Company; Hughes and 


Ahéeitt 


OF THE SET-UP 


Hoffman; Lachman-Novasel Paper Company: Mar- 
vellum Company; Matthias Paper Corporation; 
Nashua Paper Co.; Plastic Coating Corp.; Rac- 
quette River Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany; Pejepscot Paper Company; Riegel Paper 
Corporation; Stokes and Smith Co. 


Chflimen 


PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
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When fliers take 


to boats they use a 


deep-drawn cylinder 


This cylinder is only one of many and varied Hackney 


deep-drawn shapes now in active war service. Not only 
does deep drawing assure an improved product, but it 
also effects considerable savings in material, man-hours 


and equipment. 


Fliers forced down at sea use a deep- 
drawn cylinder to inflate rubberized 
boats which keep them afloat until 
rescued. The inflationis accomplished 
by compressed carbon dioxide stored 
in the deep-drawn lightweight 
cylinders. 

Here, as in countless other war 
products, the Hackney deep-drawn 
process has met the requirements 
necessary to produce the unit to avi- 
ation specifications and meet war 
urgencies. In common with other 
parts used by aircraft, this cylinder 
must be light in weight. Hitherto, it 
was necessary to machine the cylinder 


down to specifications. Time is saved. 
Material is conserved—and consider- 
able lathe equipment and needed ma- 
chinists are released for other work. 

The Hackney deep-drawn process 
assures uniform side-wall thickness. 
Electrically controlled heat-treating 
provides additional strength. 

Perhaps your product can use the 
time- and material-saving advantages 
of the Hackney Deep-Drawn Process. 
Hackney engineers have had exten- 
sive experience in meeting war re- 
quirements for concerns in many in- 
dustries. They are ready to help you. 
Write today for full details. 


P ressed Steel 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ee | 


General Offices and Factory - 1493 SOUTH 66th STREET 


DEEP-DRAWN 


Tank 


a ee SHAPES AND SHELLS 
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NO NEED TO DUST 


| To avoid contamination by dust par. 
ticles or lint, intricate automat i pilots 
for aircraft practically grow up 
glass at General Motors’ AC 


under 
Spark 


Plug plant in Detroit. Further pre. ARN 
| cautions include completely closcif Gov 
| and air-conditioned rooms and special fqunable 

lint-free clothing for precision workers ee . 

beef pt. 
me By idual 
. neede 
| } 

Unions Move Up Bi: 
will se 
| Two independents seek to net 
P , drartil 
organize Ford’s plant guards, Méront 

| » 
| but company contends they are wey 
management men. Sta 
: 9976 
While General Motors battles against Color 
union organization of foremen (BW-9§!” © 

Mar.27’43,p98), Ford Motor Co. is lead. V¢ 

ing protests against organization of ser. {or 4 

ice department and plant protection OC" 

men, will ¢ 

e Election in One Plant—Two inde. "4! 

pendent unions are striving for bargain. 

ing rights for the plant protection em- WI] 


ployees at Ford. One, the Association 
of Plant Protection Men, won a Nv It 


tional Labor Relations Board election J ovet 
in March at the Highland Park plant @ ness 
and is now seeking a contract. This have 
union claims a majority of employees in Pitts 
its particular sphere at the Ford Rouge fi then 
plant, a claim vigorously denied by the . 

ar 


company. 
Shortly after the end of the NLRB I 


| hearing where this denial was entered, Em 
Ford was attacked from another flank. @ Pitt 
A National Labor Relations Board tc: j self- 
port dealing with the second union in com 
the field, the independent United Pro play 

| tective Workers of America, ordered the J the 

| company to cease and desist from dis @ witl 


couraging membership in the U.P.\WA 1 
Also, a recommendation was mace to @ Isc 


the board by a field examiner that ten @ pre: 
discharged employees be reinstated. pla 
e U.A.W. Out of It—The only ba'm 5 & fro 
that the United Auto Workers Union 5 @ not 
not in the battle, too. The union is spe ren 
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cally barred from enlisting plant pro- 
‘ction men under a clause of its con- 
ct with the company. — 

While the A.P.P.M. is represented 
Wat | ord, the U.P.W.A. claims mem- 
ship in Pontiac and Flint. In these 
reas it is subject to challenge from the 
AW. Local 114, organized late in 
94] to enlist plant protection men. 
cal 114 claims 2,000 members in 
ore than 60 plants. 


en and service department employees 
re gencrally looked upon as representa- 
ves of management, just as are fore- 
ven. Yet Ford is vigorously fighting 
he service department organizations but 
as quietly negotiated a contract w ith its 
oremen (BW—Feb.20’43,p92). General 
t Par- 
pilots anization of foremen but has never 


ntered an objection to Local 114. 


Difference in Policy—Plant protection | 


fotors is bitterly set against any or- | 


Inder 
‘pute ARM DRAFT REVOLT EBBS 
pre- 
losed ff Governor John C. Vivian of Colorado, 
Jecjy| unable to enforce his order for blanket | 
he ‘Biraft deferment of all farm workers (BW 
. Apr.3'43,p32), says he will issue indi- 
me iB.idual deferments for all individuals 


needed to produce food (as technical 
D head of selective service in Colorado) and 
will see that such cases reach him. None 


k to have, so far, and Vivian's revolt against 
drafting farm workers, which hit the | 
rds, front pages, has subsided with no com- 
are ment from Washington selective serv- | 
ice officials. 
State selective service officials say that 
9976 farmers have been deferred in 
sinstf¥g Colorado since last December—almost 
\V_§ 1% of the whole population and a mas- 
cad sive deferment of healthy individuals 
ery. a for any one cause. Meanwhile Adjutant- 
tion Gen. H. H. Richardson announces he 
will quit his state job to become a lieu- 
ide. # tenant colonel in active service. 
ain- 
cm M WITNESSES TO BE REHIRED 
‘10n 
Na It took five months, but that wrangle 


ion Hover dismissal of seven Jehovah Wit- 
ant # nesses (BW—Dec.26'42,p62) seems to 
his @@ have simmered down to a point where 
in @ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. can _ hire 
them without inviting a mass walkout 
the MM of the 700 other employees of the 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) plant. 
RB The President’s Committee on Fair 
ed, @ Employment Practices carried the ball. 
ik. @ Pittsburgh Plate fired the Witnesses in 
re- @ self-defense when, because of religious 
in @ conviction, they refused to stand at the 
0 @ playing of the national anthem and 
ef the other employees, refusing to work 
‘< @ with them, threatened a general strike. 
A _ The committee first exacted a prom- 
to @ ise from the Witnesses to refrain from 
0 @ preaching and distributing tracts at the 
plant. Now it has obtained assurance 
8 trom 300 of the workers that they will 
8 @ not molest the Witnesses, who are to be 
© @ rcinstated with full seniority. 
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If you could make full use of the 
“Brain Power” of your Foremen 
you'd be surprised. If you could, 
many managerial headaches 
would pass away like magic. 


Most Foremen have plenty of 
“Brain Power” (intelligence) but 
some don't know how to use it. 


Here is a Foreman Development 
Program that will increase their 
ability in these ten definite ways: 
(1) Handling people. (2) Cost Con- 
trol, (3) Waste Reduction, (4) 
Quality Standards, (5) Accident 
Prevention, (6) Organization, (7) 
Training Workers, (8) Job Rela- 


ELLIOTT SERVICE 


Put Their Full Weight 
Behind Your Problems 


tions, (9) Methods Improvement. 
(10) Self-improvement. 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION is 
a four-page bulletin, written from 
week to week by Glenn Gardiner 
and a staff of practical executives. 
It is easy to read. easy to digest. 
and geared to producing all-out 
war effort from your Foremen and 
Supervisors. 

Write for our folder that explains, 
conclusively. why your Foremen 
need this additional training and 
why MANAGEMENT INFORMA- 
TION is best equipped to give it 
to them. 


COMPANY 


219 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN BOARD SERVICE 
Improves morale. Keeps workers 
keyed up to war tempo. 


Other ap 
Soices) | 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION SERVICE 


For tapping the idea resources of 
your employees. 


FULLY MEET YOUR 


THESE DEPENDABLE WOOD FILES WILL 


eed | 


FILING REQUIREMENTS 


walnut. . 


Globe-Wernicke dealer . 


% BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


“Defender’’ wood files will give long and satisfactory service... 
good examples of wood craftsmanship . 
gressive type wood suspension with fibre rollers that provide 
smooth, easy and quiet drawer movement. They are made in 4- 
drawer (standard height), 3-drawer (counter height) and 2-drawer 
(desk height) . . . letter and legal sizes. Insert drawers can be used 
for various filing combinations. Furnished in beautiful imitation 
. or attractive dark green finishes. Consult your local 
. . or write to us. 


. equipped with pro- 


Globe-Wernicke is the 
world’s largest manufacturer 
of dependable wood filing 
and office equipment 


DESK HEIGHT 


dhe Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati o. 
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Why Bug 


WORK BENCHES? 


YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT — Over 1367 
“Hallowell” ready-made bench combina- 
tions to fit practically any need. 


YOU KNOW THE COST— Unlike when 
building your own benches, there’s no 
hit-or-miss estimating of cost. 


YOU CAN GET THEM QUICKLY — because 
deliveries of ‘“‘Hallowell’’ Equipment are 
better than average. 


THEY ARE A GOOD INVESTMENT — Well 
built for long usage. Constructed for easy 
movability. 


Send tor 
illustrated 


“HALLOWELL” 
SHOP 


EQUIPMENT 
BULLETIN 


” Fig. 928 


Orawer is extra 


Fig. 928. Pat’d 
and Pat's Pend- 
ing. Drawer is 
extra. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598 JENKINTOWN, PA. 


* If You're Short-Handed, 
and Your Work'’s Marked RUSH! 


Electro- 


COPYIST... 


FAST, 
Work-jammed offices, le- ERROR-PROOF 
gal and engineering de- PHOTO-EXACT! 


partments all over the 
country are learning to let Electro-Copyist 
handle the paperwork in half the time — 
learning that there’s no simpler, better, more 
reliable way of reproduction than with Elec- 
tro-Copyist’s photo-copying method. It can’t 
make a mistake! Copies instantly anything 
typed, printed, drawn or photographed — pic- 
ture-perfect! Blueprints, tracings, data sheets, 
briefs, that ordinarily waste so much vital 
time can now be copied in a matter of seconds 
with efficient, economical Electro-Copyist. It 
has no lens — needs no darkroom — anyone 
can work it! Write today for free literature 
showing models to fit your purpose} 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc 
107 E. Fayette St.. Syracuse, N. Y 
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The Peace Bank 


Five billion dollar fund to 
manipulate all trade balances 
is big point of the Treasury's 
postwar international setup. 


Although a new world currency, the 

unitas, is the most dramatic feature of 
the ‘T'reasury’s proposal for international 
monetary control, it is actually a mino1 
cog in the machine Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., described this week. 
Mainspring of the plan is the $5,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund, empowered 
to buy and sell currencies of member 
nations. 
@ Setting the Controls—T’o the manag 
ing board of this fund would fall the 
task of regulating international money 
markets so that no nation would be 
forced to resort to competitive currency 
depreciation. 

As outlined by Treasury experts in 
their meetings with congressional com- 
mittees, the stabilization fund would 
resemble a world bank in many respects. 
However, the purpose of its operations 
would be limited to regulation of in 
ternational money rates. It would not 
extend credit to member countries for 
internal development. 
© Basis For the Quotas—To start the 
plan off, member nations would first 


Plans for an international currency 


and a $5,000,000,000 — stabilization 


| fund first acquired official standing 
| when Secretary Henry Morgenthau 


presented them at a joint meeting of 


| three Senate committees on Monday. 


“Ep : 
agree on exchange rates for _ 
rencies. ‘They would then bi hem. 
selves not to alter these rate excep 
with the consent of the manag oard 
of the stabilization fund. \ <t the 
members would have to agre the 
quota that each would contr jute to 
the fund. The Treasury suggc.:s tha 
the formula for setting a count: juota 


should take account of its hol« ings of 


gold and foreign exchange, its trie bal. 
ance, and its national income. tal of 
all quotas would be approx:mateh 
$5,000,000,000. ' 

With these basic arrangements com. 
plete, each member would pay half its 
quota into the fund. This would start 
the fund off with assets of $2,500. 
000,000. If the going got rougl: later, 
members would be subject to call for 


the balance of their quotas. 
@ Unitas Really a Fiction—Against these 
payments, members would receive cred. 
its with the fund, stated in terms of 
the new world currency, the unitas, de- 
fined as equal to $10 in gold. Actually, 
the unitas is necessary only as a diplo- 
matic bookkeeping convenience. Ex- 
cept for national pride, the accounts 
could just as well be kept in dollars 
or pounds or street car tokens, so long 
as the rate of exchange remained fixed, 
In its operations, the fund would try 
to balance the markets for various cur- 
rencies so that there would be ncither 
violent fluctuations in rates nor acute 
shortages of a particular currency. To 


Secretary Morgenthau (right center) 
can count on Senate majority leader 
Alben W. Barkley (hand extended). 
Less certain are Republicans Warren 
R. Austin (left) and Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (right). 
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ABLE sheaves for mining, drilling, 
@ and hoisting equipment are sub- 
jected to unusually heavy strains these 
war days. To stand up under continuous 
operation, the sheaves must combine 
hardness at the wearing surfaces with 
toughness in the spokes and hubs — 
contradictory properties not usually 
possible in a one-piece metal part. 

How could these two conflicting 
metal characteristics be incorporated 
in the sheaves, without sacrificing either 
necessary quality? 

Oxyacetylene flame-hardening pro- 
vided the answer. Now the cable 
grooves, which are most exposed to 
wear, are given a hard, wear-resistant 
skin by flame hardening, while the re- 
mainder of the sheave retains the re- 
Quired shock-resistance that is already 


G ote Tough 


IN THE RIGHT PLACES 


present in the parent metal. 

Thanks to the localized protection 
afforded by this modern preventive 
treatment, the life-expectancy of the 
sheaves has been greatly extended, 
and another threatening operating 
problem has been nipped in the bud. 

Many other equally successful tech- 
niques have been developed by Air 
Reduction service engineers for the 
application of oxyacetylene flame and 
electric arc processes to individual 
manufacturing needs. If you have a 
war production problem, perhaps it 
will respond to one of the many cures 
effected by these versatile ‘‘tools'’ of 
production, maintenance, and repair. 
Air Reduction service engineers will be 
glad to provide technical assistance. 
Write today for complete details. 


REDUCTION 


G 2 
a a Hees: 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co 


General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP °EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 


MEANS 


BACK ON THE JOB 
SOONER! 


Bringing food to the worker is a 
step-saving convenience that means 
greater relaxation ...even when lunch 
periods are shortened. PIX PORTABLE 
CANTEEN was designed for busy war 
plants where every minute and every 
foot of space counts. Rolls anywhere 
... brings welcome refreshment to the 
men on the job...solves the lunch- 
time bottleneck that slows up war pro- 
duction. 

PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee piping hot by 
self-contained fuel or electricity— 
serves sandwiches, drinks, pastry and 
candy. Made in four models with vary- 
ing serving capacities. Full specifica- 
tions are given in our new booklet 
No. CW 16. Send for your copy. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 
America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou War SrducZices 1 
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WARTIME CASH NEEDS SOAR 


Currency in Circulation Rises with Pay Envelopes 
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Pressure of wartime demands has 
more than doubled the volume of 
currency in circulation since Septem- 
ber, 1939, and the rise shows no signs 
of slowing down. Unlike the 1933 


panic, this demand for cash does ne: 


reflect fear hoarding. Main caus 


are increasing volume of business an 
rising incomes of workers who use the 
time-honored teapot instead of bank, 
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' do this, it would sell member nations 
either gold or currency of other na- 
tions, taking in exchange their local 
currencies. 

| @ How It Would Work—In a hypotheti- 

cal case, the operation might work out 

like this. If, over a period of time, the 

United States exported more goods than 

it imported, the claims of American 

sellers against foreign buyers (technically 


the claims of foreign sellers on Ameri- 
can buyers (dollar exchange). Without 
some sort of regulation, the attempts 
of foreign buyers to obtain dollar ex- 
change to make their payments would 
run up the dollar’s price in terms of 
foreign currencies. 

In this situation, the stabilization 
fund would take part of the dollar bal- 
ance that the U. S. had turned over to 
it and sell the dollars to debtor coun- 
tries. This would enable foreign buyers 
to make payment to American sellers 
without paying a premium for dollar 
exchange. 

e A Familiar Condition—For temporary 
variations in the balance of trade, this 
procedure should work out nicely. Real 
test of the fund’s strength would come 
if a nation developed a chronic unbal- 
ance between its exports and imports, 
which isn’t at all improbable. Much 
of the international confusion that pre- 
ceded the war arose from the fact that 
a few countries, such as the United 
States, tended to pile up an export 
balance year after year, while others 


could never match purchases with sales. 


If a similar situation came up in th: 
postwar world, the stabilization funé 


could handle it from two directions 
could refuse to sell additional foreig 


exchange to debtor countries until the: 


took steps to correct the gap in the 
trade balance. And it could ask ¢! 


creditor countries to cut down their ce: 


ports or increase their imports. 


@ Weakness Apparent—Obviously, th: 


is a place where the fund will have : 
depend on international cooperation 12 
ther than on any inherent authority 
its own. If a major creditor nat 
should refuse to play ball, the w! 
plan would fall apart. 


At the present stage of development, 
the similarities between the Treasun’s 
proposals and the British plan draya 


up by economist J. M. Keynes are mo: 
important than the differences. Kevne 
also proposes an international agenc 
that would provide debtor nations wit! 


means of making payments to their 


creditors. 

However, the two main points of «i! 
ference may grow more troublesome : 
plans progress past the preliminary stage 

(1) Under the British scheme, inten 
tional payments would be handled b 
central clearing house, and its credits, kno 
as “‘bancor,” would replace gold 
international medium of exchange. 

(2) In the American plan, voting pow: 
of member nations would be in proport 
to their quotas, which means that it 


take account of holdings of gold. The 


British suggest apportioning voting 
according to the relative size of a count 
foreign trade. 
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Currency in circulation 
ses at unprecedented rate 
ut not because of hoarding; 
ks have more—and use it. 


Currency totaling just over $16,000,- 
00,00 at this moment reposes in the 
ation ’s pants pockets, piggy banks, and 
ymmercial bank vaults. This is more 
an three times the paper money and 
oin that it took to run the 1929 boom. 
t is better than twice the amount out- 
tanding when war broke out in Sep- 
ember, 1939. But, unimpressed by 
uch statistics, the public continues to 
femand more currency. 
Nothing Like It—New records for cur- 
ency in circulation haven’t been a 
ovelty for some time, but the swiftly 
necelerating rise of the last three years 
as no precedent. Bankers were ac- 
ustomed to the gradual expansion that 
began after the 1933 crisis. ‘The present 
ballooning growth makes them gasp. 

In 1929, currency in circulation 
ranged from $4,600,000,000 to just over 


was running from $5,000,000,000 to 
$5,500,000,000, climbed up to $7,250,- 
000,000 in the week of the banking 
panic, and then dropped back. It edged 
up gradually in succeeding years, and 
the first week of September, 1939, 
the: found it at $7,261,000,000. By the 
000,000 mark. 

eU. S. Spending Speeds Rise—As gov- 
emment spending increased, the rise in 
currency gained speed. It began in 1942 
at $11,109,000,000. By the end of the 
year it was up to $15,407,000,000. Last 
week, it hit $16,252,600,000, a net gain 
of $845,000,000 in three months. 

To most of the people who spend it, 
one kind of money is very much like 
another, but the country’s circulation 
actually consists of ten different varie- 
ties. Total circulation includes all law- 
ful money not held in the Treasury or 


experiments of the past have left it with 
7 that most people have forgotten. 
Changes during 1942 worked out like 
this (figures in millions): 

December December 


Gold certificates......... $61 $58 
Silver dollars............ 60 76 


Treasury notes of 1890... “1 ] 
Subsidiary silver coin.... 481 575 
MINE. GRME v0 6s s0.650'0 209 228 


Federal Reserve notes.... 8,138 12,082 
Federal Reserve bank notes 19 188 
National bank notes...... 35 


ee ae, ee $11,160 $15,410 
¢ Collateral Is Gold Notes—Federal Re- 


Serve notes, silver certificates, and the 
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thf middle of 1941, it was past the $9,000,- | 


in the Federal Reserve Banks. Monetary | 


$5,000,000,000. In 1932 and 1933, it | 


Geared For War 
Looking Ahead! 
7 : 
4 


HE =>. 
ELIOT T 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Precision Tool Mokcers 
MILFORD, CONN. 
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ELTOTTZS VON TIME 


ge do you know about 
aheating system 


that’s easy on scarce materials? 


here 1S one eminently 


suited to war-time requirements. Recent installations show sub- 
stantial metal savings over central steam heating plants and 


distributing systems. After initial material savings, come reduced 


man-hour requirements for installation and maintenance. Last but 


not least is the daily saving of fuels—oil, gas or coal. How each 
self-activating Dravo Direct Fired Heater works; its high efficiency; 
its flexibility of installation; favorable savings over conventional 
systems are explained in Dravo booklets 505-506. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
Dravo Building * * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Man 


| to See+.- 


» in Cleveland 


ie serving the diversified 
industries of Cleveland’s 
industrial area, this bank 
has developed business con- 
tacts with many key financial 
and operating executives. 


Quite often our officers are 
able to arrange introduc- 

* tions for out-of-town cus- 
tomers which prove helpful 
in expediting production 
for Victory. 


You are invited to make 
© your needs known to us. 


t se CO 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT LEAST SIXTH 


AND 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG, 


fVONAL ary 2 
| rr, ' 
¢ * 
s 
“Lanps awe 


Member Federal Deposit 
b Insurance Corporation 
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THE MARKETS 


Although the Treasury began warm- 

ing up this week for its $13,000,000,000 
loan drive, Secretary Morgenthau didn’t 
have the financial stage to himself. For 
one thing, the stock market made a bid 
for top billing on the largest volume of 
its long rise. 
@ Bonds Versus Stocks?—Some traders 
think stock prices will run into heavy 
weather next week when the ‘Treasury 
opens its huge drive. The idea is that 
bond sales will siphon off investors’ 
funds, leaving the market with less solid 
buying support. There has been a good 
deal of selling pressure lately, and if buy- 
ing dried up, prices might take a sharp 
drop before the bears were sold out. 

However, most of Wall Street thinks 

investors have plenty of money to go 
around. The ‘Treasury announced the 
terms of its offerings more than a month 
in advance oe and 
traders shouldn’t have to do any last 
minute scrambling to get ready. Accord- 
ing to this theory, stocks may be a little 
quicter while the Treasury is putting on 
its performance, but they won't slide 
off badly unless something else pulls the 
props from under them. 
@A Special Case—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made a headline for 
the rail department this week when it 
established a new and tougher policy on 
approving the use of equipment trust 
certificates. When the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway asked 
permission to issue $1,960,000 in equip- 
ment trusts, the ICC specified that it 
was approving the deal only because 
most of the road’s income went directly 
into debt retirement. 

As the commission pointed out, 
C.N.O. & T.P. is a rather peculiar case. 
It has no funded debt of its own, but the 


majority of its common stock 
by two roads that have plent 
standing obligations—the Sout 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Both | 
channeling a large part of th: 
into debt retirement 
p94). The ICC approve? the « 

trust issue on the grounds t + 
received most of the C.N.O | 
dividends. 

@ Policy on Rolling Stock—Ra 

ecutives read into the commissi 

ion another warning to use wart 
come to retire outstanding debt 


(BV --Moare 


ently, the ICC intends to for oad 
with cash to buy equipment outright, 


The Supreme Court made it 
friends in Wall Strect this wee) 
it backed up its previous decision on 
taxability of 
6'43,p98) and threw out two n 
the Treasury’s test cases. The c 
already ruled that stock dividen: 


not taxable if the new stock was ident. 


cal with the kind the shareholder ow: 
In the two latest cases, it declared 
a purely technical difference was 
enough to make the new stock taxa 


Security Price Averages 


stock dividends (BW —\{a; 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial ...117.2 116.2 109.7  §24 
Railroad . 39.3 368 34.7 253 
Utility ..... 46.0 “44.6 42.5 298 
Bonds 
Industrial ...117.2 117.2 116.6 1064 
Railroad .... 98.1 97.1 94.8 894 
Utility .113.3) 112.6 111.9 102.5 
U. S. Govt..110.0 109.7 109.5 110.7 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 


trom 


York. 


bonds which are 


Bank of New 


government 
Federal Reserve 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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ious coins make up practically all the 


fl L 
_ v collectors’ items, except for 
Id cevtificates held by the Treasury, 
ich cannot circulate legally. Federal 
serve notes, by far the most im- 
prtant clement in the total, are issued 
- the reserve banks in response to de- 
ands of the member banks. Legally 
ey may be collateraled in any of sev- 
ai ways, but in recent years the re- 
rve banks have backed them almost 
tirely with gold certificates, which are 
id by the Treasury in their name. 

This fact usually calms the people 


n proves that the government has 
sorted to “printing press money.” Few 
nnkers ever worried about that angle 
yhow. They believe that the danger 
‘inflation lies not in circulating cur- 
ncy but in the inflated deposit totals 
at result from selling government 
nds to the commercial banks. 

Talk of Hoarding—Another popular 


re is is the idea that the jump in cur- 
‘ fucy indicates widespread hoarding. 
able ne excitable country banker even sug- 
1 sted that Axis agents were promoting 
ithdrawal of cash from the nation’s 
anks. 


is depends on the definition of hoard- 
ng. Obviously, people are holding 
iger amounts of cash than they did 
brmerly, but there is none of the fear 
garding that accompanied the banking 
anic when depositors insisted on cash 
cause they didn’t have confidence in 
anks. There’s no distrust of banks’ 
lvency today; and there’s no point in 
garding cash in anticipation of in- 
ation for if money depreciates, cur- 
ney and bank deposits will suffer alike. 
How Movement Grows—Bankers think 
veral factors contribute to the present 
emand for currency. Rising wages 
ave brought more money to the lower 
mcome groups which are not accus- 
omed to use banks. ‘The increasing 
olume of business and the rising price 
vel create a greater demand for cash. 
s deposit totals increase under pres- 
ure from government borrowing, the 
femand for cash also tends to mount. A 
certain number of people, particularly 


25 


rency. Other kinds of money | 


10 argue that the increase in circula- | 


otion hasn’t been as easy to brush off. | 


Most bankers say that the answer to | 


) |@Pnes in the bottom income groups, al- | 


ays prefer currency to deposit credit. 
Workers who move to new localities 
bften cannot establish banking connec- 
ions for some time. Moreover, the 
practice of making service charges or of 
ctting up stiff minimum balance _re- 
juirements has discouraged a good many 
mall wage earners from opening ac- 
ounts. 
It Isn’t “Hoarding Money”—The cir- 
ulation of large denomination bills, 
taditional barometer of hoarding, shows 
0 danger signals. The total of notes 
or $50 and over increased from $3,- 
)44,000,000 in December, 1941, to $3,- 
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Today's Pioneers Are 
Planning Committees 


Out of the pioneer meetings came our 
early progress; out of today’s Planning 
Committees in many organizations and 


yyy 


ety 


industries will come security and pros- 
perity for a new America. 


Every Friday night at 1069 Ivanhoe Road the lights 
burn late while the Reliance Future Planning Com- 
mittee is at work. At other times, these Reliance 
engineers, production and sales men devote their 


energy to making more war goods, quicker. 


But, one night a week in true pioneer spirit, they 
tackle the problems of electric motors and motor- 
drive of the future. They start from scratch. They 
take nothing for granted. They assume there is a 
better way to build every motor; and that no motor- 
drive problem is unsolvable. 


Their past performance is a guarantee of big things 
to come. They’ve licked some pretty tough assign- 
ments in many different industries—and even 
tougher ones for our armed forces. They have “on tap” 


many important de- 
velopments in simple, 
flexible, production- 
boosting, electric mo- 
tor-drive and control. 


Reliance engineers— 
pioneers in their field 
—are available to 
help you with your 
motor-drive problems. 


RELIAN 


1069 Ivanhoe Road 


Friday Night at Reliance 


OTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo® Chicago ® Cincinnati*® Detroit Greenville(S C.) 
los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portiand (Ore.) 
St. Lovis * San Francisco (Calif.) © Syracuse (N. Y.) and other principal cities. 
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| senting vigorously against their getting 


837,000,000 in December, | +>. 
of only 26%. In the same p. oq ©. 
currency outstanding rose i 
coin and small denominatio 
up 43%. Apparently, the 
considers currency primarily 
to spend and not a storm 
frightened capital. 
Regardless of the reasons { 
bankers feel that the jump i: 
is another troublesome yar 


situation that is already < 
enough. With government }orroy,- 
squeezing their reserves, banks hate « 


see withdrawals cutting into 
sources. Paying out currency yy, 
sacrificing an equivalent amount of ¢.. 
posit credit with the reserve banks y).- 
furnish the cash. This cuts directly 
reserves just at the time when bani. 
are trying to make them 
possible 


FINIS FOR UNITED LIGHT 


} 


Another saga of the high, wide, . 
handsome days of public utility holdin: 
company manipulation was written 
the record this week when the Secuz. 
ties and Exchange Commission . appr 
the plan for dissolution of United Lig 
& Power Co. The top holding compat 
is washed out, pursuant to an order 
the SEC under the holding com 
law's death sentence; its stockho Ic 


Qo e 
go as far 


L ight & Railways. 
Phase of the SEC’s final decision 
the dissolution plan that attracted m 


mon stock was entitled to share in the 
distribution of assets even though 
had no equity if the full liquidati 
value of the 600,000 shares of preferr 
stock were met. Net result is that the 
market now appraises the class A 


B common stocks at about 50¢ a share- 


issues that sold as high as $67 and $1? 
respectively, in 1929, and in the $2! 
in earlier years. 


Even the capitalization of United 
Light is a holdover from the days 
shoestring-to-millions public utility con- 
2,421,192 shares 
of class A stock which never has had 
576 of class B with 


solidation. There are 
voting rights, 1,055, 
exclusive voting privileges. 
Distribution of voting power will > 
mighty different after exchange 
United Light & Railways. Each share 
of Light & Power preferred will ¢g 
five shares of Railways stock; the A and 


B common issues will get one Railways 


That means 


common for each 20 held. 
3,000,000 new common for the Lig! 


Power preferred to 173,838 for the A 


and B issues combined. 


The A and B can rejoice only . it 


they — a little. The SEC \ 
split 4 to | 


mite, with Judge Robert E. Healy is 


| anything. 
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HE TRADING POST 


otest to the “Farm Bloc” 


The following letter was written by 
W. Lowe, president of the Edwal 
sboratories, hice, to the leaders of 
be “farm bloc” in Congress. | offer it 
ze because it puts into words the feel- 
bos of those who just can't sce any 
stice in pending measures to relax the 
ibs on farm prices. Such feclings, 
hether they are justified or not, will 
ave a very real bearing on the matter 
national unity, and will be, therefore, 
subject of interest and concern to the 
»rmers themselves. 


* ok & 


So you are one of the Farm Bloc, are 


> 
You are one of those fellows who be 
eve that we can fight a war and get rich 
t it, too! Isn’t that so? Maybe you will 
ny “No,” but brother you sure are acting 
hat way. 

Why in thunder should the prices of 
hrm products be allowed to go up, and up, 
nd up, when the prices of everything else 
re held down by the OPA? We are told 
very day in the newspapers, magazines, 
nd government releases that prices must be 
ept down to avoid inflation. Well maybe 
_ brother, but if it applies to the prices of 
he things we make and the wages we pay 
pur workers, why in tarnation doesn't. it 
ply to the stuff we buy in the meat mar- 
kets and grocery stcres; where every day 
ve pay more and more for less and less? 


»[egWhy should everybody in the country be 


patriotic except the farmers? 

I live in a farm community, and I know 
hat the farmers of my acquaintance are 
paying bigger income taxes than they ever 
paid before in their lives, are making more 
money than they ever made before in their 
ives, and a lot of them think that you fel- 
ows down in Washington are a bunch of 
parasites and leeches who make a big noise 
over nothing in order to get your names in 
the papers. 

These farmers are men, and they are pa- 
triotic, and they are beginning to hate your 
guts for the way you misrepresent them. 
Maybe you think now is the time to make 
hay while the sun shines! Well, brother, 
there are too damned many people like you 
in this country yet, who are so set on get 
ting as much as they can out of the war 
situation that they forget there is a possi- 
bility that maybe we won’t win the war 
after all. 


x we * 


Well, maybe you think when you look 
at this letterhead, “Here is just another of 
these damned industrialists hollering his 
head off when somebody else tries to make 
some money!” Well, brother, here is the 
kind of an industrialist I am: eight years 
ago when I was fresh out of school, and 
had nothing except an education, I got 
together with another chemist, who also 
had nothing, and ever since that time we 
have worked ten to fourteen hours a day, 
and built ourselves a little business. Now 
my partner is in the Army. The prices of 
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the things we make were frozen a year and 
a half ago, but the prices of the things 
we buy weren't. During that time we have 
been able to give wage increases of one sort 
or another to practically everyone who 
works for us, not because they had some 
body down there hollering in Congress, but 
because they worked hard, just like we did; 
and improved their efficiency. 

But now, along comes the wage freezing 
orders which say that we can’t grant any 
rate increases without so confounded much 
red tape that it’s really no use trying. Well 
brother, even though our profit this year 
(if any) is going to be much less than last 
year, I’m not kicking, and our employees 
wouldn’t kick either. But when we see the 
gang of selfish, loud-mouthed fellows in 
Congress called the “farm bloc” bellowing 
day after day for higher farm prices, higher 
farm prices, higher farm prices, it begins to 
get us down. 

We don’t mmd working so hard that 
we are dead on our feet at the end of each 
week, we don’t mind paying our taxes and 
fighting to keep our organization together 
and producing essential materials for the 
armament program, so long as everybody 
else does the same thing, but when you 
fellows think that we should do it all, and 
you should get the gravy, it begins to dis- 
courage us somewhat. 


*& a om 


I know the farmers had a tough time for 
many years. I have lived most of my life 
on farms, and in small country towns, but 
brother, they didn’t have any tougher times 
than we did when we started our business, 
back in the middle of the depression, when 
for two years we didn’t even make carfare, 
and I had to live together with my wife’s 
family supported alone by her earnings as a 
stenographer. It doesn’t seem right that one 
class should be trying to get rich at the 
expense of the other classes of people in 
our country, and most of the farmers think 
that way, too. Maybe you think you have 
things going your way, brother! Maybe you 
think you have things nice and comfortable 
down in Washington where you are! Well 
let me tell you it’s things like you are 
doing now that tend to promote discord 
and disunity among our people, and tend to 
create the conditions that will kill thousands 
of young Americans unnecessarily, and will 
make unnecessary hardships for millions of 
Americans, young and old, as this war goes 
on, and after it is finished. 

Come down to earth, come down to 
earth! Stop this continual yammering about 
increasing farm prices. Stop this hollering 
about the Kilday bill to defer fathers for a 
few extra months. They're going to get in 
the army, anyhow, so why not give the 
Army what it wants, when it wants it? Stop 
this opposition to measures which amount 
to “work or fight” and which will give the 
government power to make the most effh- 
cient use of the men we have available. 
Stop this asinine business of obstructing 
the administration’s programs, just for the 
sake of obstructing them. 

Try to remember for a time that you are 


an American and that we are at war! 
W.C. 


\ 7 ARTIME conditions demand the 
elimination of oldtime, wasteful, 
costly operating methods. Iron Fireman 
Automatic Stoker firing will help you 
attain new high operating effi lency, 
with large cash savings. Typical is the 
experience of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway. Five Iron Fireman Coal Flows, 
replacing hand-firing, reduced fuel and 
labor cost $3500 a year . . . and are 
providing steady temperatures around 
the clock. An Iron Fireman Engineer- 
ing Survey will determine accurately 
what this modern firing can accomplish 
in your own boiler room. Write 3416 
W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Iron 
Fireman Mrc. Co., Portland, Oregon: 


Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


Above: Five Iron Fireman stokers feed coal from belows 
street-level bins directly to fires through the rear of the 
boilers, eliminating coal handling, 
and leaving fronts of the boilers free. 
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THE TREND 


RESERVES TO WIN THE PEACE, TOO 


Few business men ever expected to find champions in 
the National Resources Planning Board or in Senator 
Harry ‘Truman’s committee, which is investigating the 
war effort. Yet within the past few weeks, both have 
lined up with business in demanding government action 
to encourage corporate reserves for postwar contingencies 
and conversion costs. While their recommendations may 
bring no immediate results, they signal a shift in official 
thinking that may make life considerably simpler for 
business men after the war. 


e The Planning Board took its stand in the monumental 
“Post-War Plan and Program,” which President Roose- 
velt sent on to Congress last month (BW—Mar.20'43, 
p15). To facilitate rapid conversion of industry to peace- 
time production, it suggests revising the corporate tax 
laws so they will promote immediate accumulation of 
reserves. ‘The simplest way to do this would be to exempt 
conversion and contingency reserves from income taxes. 
By this method Congress could give as much as an 80% 
premium to the company that salted down funds for 
postwar use. 

Coming at the same problem from another direction, 
the Truman Committee issued a warning against wiping 
out reasonable reserves in contract renegotiation (page 
14). Provision for postwar contingencies, it said, is “sound 
national policy.” It suggests that renegotiation boards 
should consider a contractor’s reserve policy in determin- 
ing how wide a profit margin he should get. 

The novelty is not in the proposals themselves but in 
their advocates. Apparently, Washington’s thinking has 
gone a long way around the circle since the undistributed 
profits tax of 1936. In fact, it has shifted its ground a 
good deal since last summer, when Congress wrote the 
1942 revenue act, which treats contingency reserves as a 
part of taxable income. 


@ Main cause of this evolution in official thought is the 
increasing emphasis on postwar plans and problems. As 
soon as grand scale planning graduates from the generali- 
ties stage, it comes up against the fact that our postwar 
economy must reach and maintain levels of employment 
and output never yet approached in peacetime. Other- 
wise a disastrous depression is inevitable. 

Shortly after the war ends, government spending will 
begin to drop away from its present level of $109,000,- 
000,000 a year, probably to something like $20,000,000,- 
000 or $25,000,000,000 (BW —Jan.30°43,p92). Under 
present plans, producers of peacetime goods will have to 
move in and take up that slack. 

Thus the question of reserves comes up. If a corpora- 
tion is to shift quickly to peacetime production, it will 
need money to meet the costs of conversion and provide 
capital for new expansion. Theoretically, it could bor- 
row from the banks or float new securities. Undoubtedly 
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some of the cost will be financed this way, but neith 
banks nor private investors will be willing to gamble 
an enterprise that can’t show a healthy balance sheet. 

It would also be possible for the government to unde 
write conversion costs, but few businesses like the idea g 
having a federal agency as partner or major creditg 
Hence, most corporations face the necessity of financing 
a large part of their conversion and expansion out ¢ 
their own resources. 


© Actually, business needs to accumulate funds for tyg 
different postwar purposes. One is to make provision fy 
deferred costs—expenses incurred as a result of pag 
actions but not payable until after the war. For example 
an automobile manufacturer who ripped out his ol 
assembly line thereby let himself in for the costs 
replacing it. If he doesn’t set up a reserve for this purpose 
he is dissipating part of his capital. 

The other main reason for building up assets is to 
provide additional capital for expansion. Plowed-back 
earnings—or “seed money” —have always been the greatest 
single source of new money for business in this country, 
Between 1923 and 1929, one of the biggest expansion 
periods, something like 67°% of all capital formation by 
nonfinancial corporations came from earnings retained in 
the business. 

Most managements have had this in mind since the 
war started. Some have already piled up a large part of 
the funds they will need to meet costs and capital needs. 
United States Steel now has $50,000,000 in an account 
labeled “reserve for estimated additional costs arising out 
of the war.” Moreover, Big Steel has added around $68; 
000,000 to its surplus account in the past two years. 
General Electric set aside $17,000,000 for postwar con- 
tingencies last year. General Motors has earmarked $40; 
000,000 for “contingencies and rehabilitation” in addition 
to its regular reserves. 


@ Probably the majority of the country’s large corpora 
tions have put away something for postwar conversion 
expense, but corporate taxation makes it hard for them 
to stay as far on the safe side as they would like. Com- 
panies that already have cut dividends hesitate to squeeze 
stockholders again by withholding a sizeable slice of in- 
come. But adequate reserves can’t come out of the petty 
cash drawer. In many companies, income available for 
dividends last year was smaller than the amount trans 
ferred to reserves. 

This is what officials have in mind when they talk 
about putting some sort of premium on accumulation of 
reserves. As the idea grows up, it may provide business 
with something more than a good laugh over the way the 
undistributed profits tax must be turning in its grave. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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